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An SOS Call From the National 
Education Association 


NOTE—J. W. Crabt nds tl irgent request to teachers. Virginia teachers should respond 


to this call by f $2.00 for membership dues to him, 1201 Sixteenth Street 


N. W., Washington, D. | 


IF WE ARE TO HOLD OUR OWN we must do something at once to give 
added strength to the arm of your profession at Washington. New conditions 
have come upon us and right now the big decisive battles are being fought 
nationally, in education as in every other line. There are still battles to be 
fought in the state, but we must also meet the national forces which are lined 
up and attacking the schools leading to distress in many places. We are coping 
fairly well with these destructive forces considering available funds, but we 


are doing only half enough. In view of new conditions and the new de- 


mands on the profession every teacher in the land should stand up and 


be counted. 

I am sure that teachers see many things to do locally and in the state. | 
am also sure that as they learn of recent achievements they appreciate what 
the N. E. A. is doing for the profession and for the schools. We fought and, 
National Economy League, with 


r Schuler of the Ladies 


in a measure, won in our contests with the 
Editor Lorimer of the Saturday Evening Post, with Edit 
Federal Land Bank at Omaha. Just now we are 


Hlome Journal, 


going up against those socalled educational leaders who are “‘boring from with- 


in’’ by means of public addresses which are damaging to the schools. Are vou 
promoting locally periodicals that attack the schools? Are you overlooking 


the intrigues of the local offspring of the dead National Economy League? 


Are you allowing, without protest, bank officials to dictate to the board of 
education? We secured a Federal order against the encroachment of 


Federal banks. That ought to stay the hand of other banks Read the No- 
vember Journal for further information on these victories. 

Are you going to put on your local programs the few leaders who are slan- 
dering our American system of education? Are you going to calmly sit by and 
listen to these damaging addresses? This is no time to put up with addresses 


that mislead the public. Free speech is one thing. License to tear down our 


free school system is another. Let your voice be heard. Let your influence 
be felt. Help to solidify the ranks of the profession to save the schools. 


We are going ahead to fight the battles that must be fought from Wash- 
ington. The extent of our tories will depend upon your support as well as 
on our efforts. Will vou not pledge your personal support and your membership? 


Enlist at once if you have not already done so. 
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NOW IN 
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MacDonald 


Virginia boys and girls 
lie in this new supple- 
mentary reader in social 
science for grades 4 and 
5 by the Supervisor of 
Rural Schools in Clarke 
County. History and 
geography are _inter- 
woven in its interesting 
stories of the important 
Southern crops. Equip- 
ped with activities and 
reading lists, attrac- 
tively bound and illus- 
trated. List price, 
$0.84. Order from 
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Fads and Frills in Big Business and Industry 


We hear these days much criticism of the schools, especially that 
there are too many fads and frills in the course of study. Some months 
ago the organized representatives of big business and industry known as 
the United States Chamber of Commerce felt called upon as self-appointed 
agents to state that schools are costing too much and indicated very specific 
economies that ought to be practiced in our schools. When the blight of 
the economic depression came upon us people began to investigate the 
causes. The only economies the representatives of big business suggested 
affected immediately the innocent school children, the farmers, and wage- 
earning and salaried people. They first turned their attention to the 
public schools and proceeded to outline a scheme of economy in the field of 
education, Their propaganda appeared in the newspapers and they saw to 
it that school boards, legislative bodies, and other forms of government 
control would do their bidding and carry out their drastic economies. They 
listed twenty items where school costs should be curtailed, among which 
were recommendations for shortening the school year, increasing teaching 
hours and teacher load, abolishing school service and cutting teachers’ sala- 
ries, and transferring one-third of the cost above the high school from 
taxpayer to pupil. 

The following comparative statement shows how well their work was 
done in a typical city of the Midwest, Chicago: 


Economies in Schools Recom- Economies Instituted by the Board 
mended by the United States of Education in the City 
Chamber of Commerce of Chicago 
1. Discontinue kindergartens. 1. The number of kindergartens shall be 


reduced 50 per cent. 


2. Abolish all classes in physical 2. Physical education teachers in the 
education. high schools reduced 50 per cent; 
abolish all such classes in the ele- 

mentary schools. 


3. Simplify overhead adminis- 3. Assisting superintendents reduced 
tration. from five to three; district super- 
intendents reduced from ten to five. 


4. Transfer supervisors to class- 4. Abolish all teachers of music in or- 


rooms and transfer super- chestras and bands, and supervisors 
vision of instruction to prin- of art abolished. 
cipals. Supervision of schools to be combined 


among the principals; no principal 
to have less than two schools under 
his supervision. 


5. Discontinuation of continua- 5. All continuation and evening schools 





tion and evening schools. 


. Simplification of the curric- 


ulum. 


to be abolished. 


. Manual training in the elementary 


schools to be discontinued. 
Household arts instruction abolished 

in the elementary schools. 
Defective speech classes reduced from 

twenty-three to twelve. 
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All this curtailment of school service in the name of economy would 
cut the heart out of our state and city school systems and set the schools 
back a half century. The above curtailment of school service in the city 
of Chicago is ill-timed and drastic. It is a generally known fact that this 
great city has been in arrears in the payment of its teachers anywhere 
from six to twelve months and some big business concerns located in that 
city have not paid any taxes for two or three years. When the teachers of 
that city in dire desperation and protest marched en masse to a certain 
well-known bank headed by no less a person than a former vice president 
of the United States and one-time ambassador to the Court of St. James 
asking that that bank accept the city’s time checks for cash the request 
was met with the exclamation, “To Helen Mariar with trouble makers.” 
Trouble makers? It is not the teachers who are trouble makers in this coun- 
try, even if they do get a little disorderly after months of unpaid service. The 
real trouble makers are some of the eminent and powerful men, who, by 
controlled legislation, subservient courts, or bribed executives, or just plain 
unfair and crooked business methods, take millions of dollars from the 
public without rendering an equivalent service in return, one of whom is 
now on a vacation in far away Greece where he is out of reach of extradi- 
tion papers for criminal offences in this country. 

Without laying any particular claim to possessing the wisdom of the 
ages we would like to suggest some fads and frills in the realm of big 
business. If some of these fads and frills were discontinued and some 
drastic economies instituted there it would restore our financial equilibrium 
much more quickly than abolishing the so-called fads and frills in our 
schools. We point out: 


Frill No. 1: Wild speculation in stocks and questionable practices in the 
conduct of some of our financial institutions. 

Thousands of banks in the country were wrecked and failed to open 
after the bank holiday in March jeopardizing millions of cash repre- 
senting the hard-earned money of innocent depositors. We recom- 
mend that searching investigations in this field be continued in order 
to find the responsible persons and the guilty ones be transferred from 
powerful positions in the financial world to places where they can do 
no further harm. 


Fad No. 2: High salaried executives in big business and industrial con- 
cerns, 

The salaries of executives of twelve large railway systems range 
from $61,000 to $135,000 a year. 

Five of the largest insurance companies pay their presidents sala- 
ries ranging from $100,000 to $200,000. 

The United States Steel Corporation was paying its president a 
salary of $200,000 a year and since 1926 its board of directors has 
voted him each year a bonus of $850,000 annually. 

An investigation reveals that the American Tobacco Company was 
paying its president in 1931 an annual salary of $168,000 and in addition 
its board of directors voted him a bonus that made the annual income 
for his services cost the corporation slightly more than $1,000,000. 

Thousands of lesser business and industrial concerns pay their ex- 
ecutives as much or more than the salary of the President of the 
United States. 

We recommend that bonuses to such high salaried executives be 
discontinued and that no executive in the financial and industrial 
field receive as his compensation any more than the salary of the 
President of the United States, preferably that his salary be much less. 
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Frill No. 3: The high cost of luxury. 

The people in the United States in one year spent $1,982,000,000 
for gasoline. 

The people of the United States spent in one year for cigars, cigar- 
ettes and other forms of manufactured tobacco $1,212,000,000. 

The cost of the combined school systems of thirty-eight out of the 
forty-eight states could be operated for less than the people spent 
for tobacco. We suggest that the taxpayers invest some of this ex- 
penditure in education of the boys and girls that are to be the men 
and women of tomorrow. If 30 per cent of this were diverted to edu- 
cation it would help mightily to balance our civilization. 


Fad No. 4: The expenditures for moving pictures, theatres, prize fights, 
and cabarets amounted in one year to $1,240,000,000. 
We suggest that at least 25 per cent of this expenditure be trans- 
ferred, through a system of taxation, to the support of public edu- 
cation. 


We submit these facts and figures and suggest that if the United States 
Chamber of Commerce is honestly interested in bringing about economies 
in the operation of government and general financial affairs and that if 
they applied their wisdom to seeking economies in this field, the public 
would appreciate much more the services of that organization and our 
financial and government difficulties would soon vanish. 

What do you think of a nation that will close the kindergartens, night 
schools, shorten its school term, cut its teachers’ salaries to a point below 
the amounts paid factory laborers while it continues to pay enormous 
salaries and bonuses to executives in the field of big business and huge 
amounts on amusements of doubtful value? So long as the combined ex- 
penditures for tobacco and amusements are 50 per cent greater than the 
combined expenditures for all public education, high, elementary and pri- 
mary schools, should we take seriously any thesis that we can no longer 
afford to give our children a decent education? We believe that if the 
people of Virginia know the facts about the schools and realize the dan- 
gerous plight they are in at the present emergency they will demand that 





our schools be maintained at higher levels than at present. 





LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS SHOULD BE 
ACTIVE 

Local associations in the counties and cities 
ought to be busy with the work of creating favor- 
able sentiment among the citizens and especially 
among their representatives in the General Assem- 
bly for the main objectives of the State Associa- 
tion. These local units should be carrying out 
systematic plans for acquainting the people with 
the facts about public education. Many of them 
already have committees at work arranging com- 
munity meetings of citizens, explaining to them 
the features of the Minimum Education Program. 
Other committees are preparing newspaper 
articles for the local papers setting forth the facts 
about the plight of the schools and arguments in 


favor of the State’s taking over a larger share of 
the cost of public education. All this should be 
kept up during the months that the General As- 
sembly is in session—from January to March. 

If these organized efforts continue with vigor 
in every county and city it will help mightily to 
secure the desired educational legislation. The 
work done “back home” counts far more than any 
work the legislative committee can do in Richmond 
while the General Assembly is in session. 

If teachers and school leaders will hold com- 
munity meetings at every school and secure the 
fullest possible publicity in the local papers during 
the coming months, we shall have the best chance 
we have had in a long time of securing the type 
of legislation that will insure more adequate in- 
struction for the children of Virginia. 
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LET SCHOOLS COME FIRST 

According to a Washington newspaper, the 
schools in many parts of America are facing a 
crisis in that insufficient funds are provided for 
their maintenance. Just why there should be this 
neglect on the part of the duly constituted au- 
thorities is not for us to say, because we are not in 
the confidence of those who are charged with this 
special duty, but we do not mind saying it is a 
grave mistake for the boys and girls to be neglect- 
ed at a time when they are in need of school ad- 
vantages. As pointed out by the Suffolk News- 
Herald, there are more children seeking entrance 
into the schools than ever before, as under the new 
laws now in force it is not legal for the youth of 
the country to accept employment under a given 
age. Naturally they cannot afford to loaf and 
waste their time, hence it becomes necessary for 
them to enter some school or other educational in- 
stitution to prepare themselves for the battles of 
life. The depression has dealt the schools a hard 
blow, so it is claimed, but after all has been said 
and done, one has to admit that the predicament 
of the schools is in part due to the desire of a great 
many people to construct highways and obtain 
parks with the money that is now available with- 
out any regard to the upkeep of the schools, In 
making reference to the remarks of the publica- 
tion at the seat of government, which happened 
to be the Star, our good neighbor in Suffolk was 
not far from what the Washington newspaper 
had to say. We quote from the News-Herald: 

“The foregoing states the situation without ex- 
aggeration. This newspaper is not so much con- 
cerned over the outlook as it affects higher educa- 
tion as it is over that confronting our common or 
free schools. That the system is breaking down, 
disintegrating as it were under our eyes, there ap- 
pears to be no doubt. We have millions for high- 
ways, but only pennies for the public schools. 
Here in Virginia we reached a point where we 
must choose between some of our public works ac- 
tivities and our childhood. 

“Scenic highways, extension of trunk lines and 
building construction can wait a few years until 
we catch our breath. ‘Youth is a fleeting season 
and its educational opportunities must be seized 
on the wing,’ says the Star. Schools cost money, 
No 


but ignorance and illiteracy will cost tenfold. 
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State, no community can afford to sacrifice its 
childhood. Better pay a little more today than a 
great deal more tomorrow to train our future men 
and women in the art of good citizenship.”— 
Editorial Column, Daily Review, Clifton Forge, 
November 4, 1933. 





GIVE THE TEACHER A BREAK 
Roy Helms, principal of schools at Amelia, 
follows a splendid method of keeping in close 
touch with his patrons. He issues a series of bul- 
letins to his patrons in mimeographed form. 
Here is one recently sent out entitled “Bulletin 
No. 5. Give the Teacher a Break”: 


Of all individuals the teacher is most in the 
public eye and therefore the most criticised per- 


son in the community. The school patrons have 
their complaints against her. The pupils criticise 
her, and even those who are not school patrons 
watch her every move. People, naturally, tend 
to exaggerate things, and any story grows as it is 
handed from one to the other. One of the most 
disagreeable things about teaching is this con- 
stant criticism, but we sometimes find a few peo- 
ple who have nothing to do but stand on the street 
corners and try to find fault with people and 
things. And no matter how disagreeable the criti- 
cism, the teacher has no “come-back’’—except 
her regular work as a teacher. 

The teacher is one person who seldom sees the 
immediate results of her work. 
estimate the results of his labors each day before 
he goes to bed ; the farmer plants and harvests his 
crops in a few months, but the results of the 
teacher’s work may not be seen for years. The 
process of education is sometimes slow in its de- 
velopment, and a thought planted in a child’s 
memory today may not bear fruit until he is a 
mature man. 

Many a housekeeper complains about her work 
as being tiresome because she is on her feet the 
greater part of the day. There is one redeeming 
feature about household work. It is not rushing, 
and the worker may rest at intervals. But this 
same thinks about the 
teacher having to stand the greater part of six or 
seven hours every day. The teacher is always on 
duty and does not have time for a rest period. 
Even during the recess period the teacher is on 


The salesman can 


housekeeper seldom 








pean ere 











duty and may be found walking the grounds and 


watching the pupils. The schedule at school 
moves along with the clock, classes must be 
taught, and no matter how tired a teacher may be 
there is not a moment for rest until the end of the 
school day. 

Is the teacher’s work hard? Some of the best 
teachers say that one hour of intensive work in 
the classroom may exhaust the instructor. But 
no matter how tired the teacher may be, the next 
lesson must be taught according to schedule. 

There is a nervous tension on the teacher 
which may lead to irritability and a nervous break- 
down. No matter how well the pupils study or 
how well they carry out orders, there is always 
that nervous tension. Some teachers are able to 
maintain an outward calm and the world may 
think they never have a worry. The mental strug- 
gle is there, nevertheless, and worry may be more 
exhaustive than the hardest of physical labor. 

Confinement in the schoolroom during the day 
and in her room at night grading papers, making 
out reports, preparing lessons, and making lesson 
plans may lead to a physical breakdown due to a 
lack of sufficient outdoor exercise and fresh air. 
Tuberculosis takes a high toll among the teachers 
on account of this unbalanced life. 

Living conditions, even in the best of boarding 
houses, are not always satisfactory. There may 
be disagreeable people to live with, unsatisfactory 
food, and disturbing noises. Few teachers are 
able to stay at home and follow their profession. 
Teaching school almost invariably means living 
away from home. 

Although the teacher’s load is increasing in 
number of pupils and classes, living expenses are 
going higher and higher and clothing is costing 
more and more, the teacher’s salary is going lower 
and lower. 

Although the “New Deal” and the NRA pro- 
gram have affected every industrial worker, the 
teacher’s plight becomes worse and worse. 
Factory workers, without any education and 
without any investment in preparation for their 
jobs, are now earning more than the average 
teacher in Virginia. Would patrons be satisfied 
to have these factory workers teach their chil- 
dren? Or, would they be willing for a person 
having no more education than these factory 
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workers to teach their children? The fate of the 
future generation would not be safe in their hands. 
If the citizens of tomorrow are to attack their 
problems in an intelligent manner they must re- 
ceive their instruction at the hands of the best 
educators the world can produce. And these in- 
structors cannot be secured at the price of a fac- 
tory worker or a barber. 

Contrary to practice in other lines of work, the 
teacher is not given a single holiday during the 
year. It is true that the teacher does not work 
during Christmas holidays, Thanksgiving and 
Easter, and it is also true that she receives abso- 
lutely nothing in the way of salary for the time 
that she is not teaching. Clerks, industrial work- 
ers and government employees are given a vaca- 
tion with pay, but the teacher is given no vacation 
and must give account of a full day’s work for 
every day’s pay she receives. 

It\seems unreasonable that the teacher should 
have‘to spend more on clothes than the average 
person, yet public opinion as expressed in local 
comment forces her to do that. And, too, there is 
a psychological reason on behalf of the pupils 
that necessitates a reasonably neat appearance of 
the teacher. 

The teacher never knows how long her job will 
last. There is no permanency connected with 
teaching. The teacher’s contract is for one year 
only; Finding a new job each year is expensive, 
exasperating and sometimes embarrassing. 
Dozens of letters must be written, applica- 
tions made and interviews given. Finding a new 
job may easily consume a large per cent of the 
teacher’s income. 

The teacher can never stop going to school. 
The State requires her to go to summer school or 
to pass a prescribed course. This is just another 
item that drains the teacher’s meager income. 

Pedagogy is an experimenting, changing 
science like the science of medicine. The teacher 
must keep posted on new methods and new ma- 
terials. This requires an outlay of money for pro- 
fessional books and magazines and attendance at 
teachers’ meetings. 

Give the teacher a break. The easiest thing in 
the world is to criticise. No matter how perfect 
a person may be in his work, an untrained person 
can come along and criticise. Even a child can 
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criticise. But it is doubtful whether any person 
has a right to criticise anything when such criti- 
cism is not constructive. 

The teacher is the first to be criticised and the 
last to be praised ; the first to receive a salary cut 
and the last to be raised. 
loaded down with work the teacher labors on, 
happy to be instrumental in giving the children a 
new outlook on life and helping them to become 
good citizen of the New Day. 


Burdened with care and 





J. GORDON BOHANNON 

J. Gordon Bohannon, of Petersburg, was re- 
cently appointed by Governor Pollard as a mem- 
ber of the State Board of Education, taking the 
place of R. Walton Moore, of Fairfax, who re- 
signed to accept the position of Assistant Secre- 
tary of State in Washington. 
busy lawyer and has held important civic and 
political offices. 
Petersburg, president of the Chamber of Com- 


Mr. Bohannon is a 
He was one time mayor of 


merce of that city, president of the Virginia State 
Chamber of Commerce, and president of the 
State Bar Association. 

Mr. Bohannon brings to his new appointment 
on the State Board of Education a clear, legal 
mind, a rich experience in State-wide civic affairs 
and a fine sense of citizenship. A Petersburg 
paper says of him: “Clamor will not sway him; 
politics he will ignore; extravagance he will not 
countenance ; only the rights of the child will gov- 
ern what he does for the schools.” 





KEEPING THE RECORD STRAIGHT 

From various sources we hear and see state- 
ments that the school people are actively favor- 
ing the diversion of highway funds to the schools 
and that they are advocating a sales tax. Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth. There may 
be individual cases where a school man may be 
favoring a sales tax, or rare cases where one sug- 
gests the diversion of highway funds to schools, 
but these cases can only be the expression of 
private opinion. 

The Virginia Education Association has never 
gone on record officially as endorsing any special 
form of taxation. In advocating the adoption 
of the Minimum Education Program, both the 
State Department of Education and the Virginia 
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Education Association have consciously and con- 
sistently maintained that their responsibility and 
duty end when they have defined the factors of 
an efficient state system of public education, as 
stated in the mandate of the constitution, and to 
indicate the cost of such a system. They claim 
that it does not devolve upon them to indicate 
where the money necessary for the operation of 
the system is to come from. They claim that 
that is entirely the function of the Budget Com- 
mission and the General Assembly. 

The Budget Commission has had for months 
a detailed statement of the factors of the Mini- 
mum Education Program, together with facts and 
brief arguments for each. It also has a care- 
fully prepared statement of what each factor will 
cost, but the statement does not presume to say 
how the required amount of money shall be 
raised, This is properly left to the General As- 
sembly. The Virginia Education Association 
cannot, therefore, justly be accused of advocating 


a diversion of highway funds to schools nor the 


adoption of a sales tax to raise the public funds 
for carrying out the Minimum Education Pro- 
gram. 

If the General Assembly in its deliberations de- 
cides that education is a prime function of the 
State it will first write into the appropriations for 
public education the amount of money necessary 
to take care of this state function and then find 
new sources of revenue, if necessary, for relief, 
deficit, and other functions of government less 
fundamental and important. 





TEACHERS COTTAGE “SHOWER” 
The teachers of King William county gave a “Cottage 
Shower” for the teachers at Catawba Sanatorium on 
October 16, 1933. 
We print below an interesting letter from the teach- 
ers at Catawba to Miss Elsie I. Edwards, who was 
charged with sending the package. 


Teacher’s Cottage, Catawba Sanatorium. 
October 23, 1933. 
Miss Elsie I. Edwards, Secretary, 
Palls, Virginia. 
Dear Miss Edwards: 

The box that came on October 20, bringing the gifts 
from the “Cottage Shower” was indeed a great surprise. 
A regular barrage of questions from those waiting in 
the hall for the mail greeted the orderly as he brought 
in the package. His reply, “It’s all for you,” started 
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excitement which was increased by your letter of ex- 
planation. After a discussion of ways and means of 
procedure, we decided to number the packages, to meet 
later in the living room for drawing numbers and pack- 
ages, and then to open them together. 

If you could have seen the eagerness and enthusiasm 
with which we untied ribbons and unwrapped tissue 
paper, you would know better than we can tell you 
just how much we appreciate the lovely thing you have 
done. It seemed to us that each gift was so well chosen 
and showed the careful thought that had gone into your 
planning. Not only did you make possible for us a 
very pleasant experience, but your generosity will cer- 
tainly contribute to making the cottage more homelike. 
For instance, as soon as the brown linen centerpiece 
was unwrapped someone noticed how well it matched the 
draperies and immediately it was put on the table. The 
large picture and the pair of silhouettes, likewise, were 
marked to be hung in the living room. Stuart Chase’s 
Mexico and Dorothy Canfield’s The Deepening Stream 
will eventually find their places on the built-in book- 
case, there to join our permanent collection. Also it’s 
going to be nice to find Collier’s on our library table 
and you may be sure that we shall enjoy it. The 
growing bulbs will help to complete the homelike atmos- 
phere. 

Then, too, there are your attractive and appropriate 
selections for dressing up our rooms, We think the 
rugs are lovely. The vanity sets and dresser scarfs have 
already taken the measure of the dressers given us two 
years ago by the Virginia Education Association. These, 
with the Maxfield Parrish pictures and mirrors and the 
crocheted centerpiece and “Sampler” are very welcome 
fittings, while the more personal gifts of bath towels and 
bath cloths, boxes of bath powder and crystals, and 
powder jars and perfume bottles are filling the needs of 
several “boudoirs.” You should have seen the delight 
of the girls as they unwrapped these packages! The 
silk pajama bag has been found the very thing to take 
care of a Red Riding Hood costume in the making for 
Hallowe’en, and the dainty shoulderette a warm pro- 
tection for these crisp autumn days. And when we have 
parties we are going to find the tea towel nice to use. 

In fact, all of your gifts certainly bespeak a knowl- 
edg of sanatorium needs. We cannot tell you how much 
we appreciate this evidence of your interest in those of 
us who had to relinquish temporarily the work of which 
we are so fond. We are most grateful to you for your 
thoughtful understanding and are deeply appreciative for 
the lovely thing you have done for us. Some of the 
packages had cards in them and, as far as we can, we 
shall write personal notes to them; but since other pack- 
ages had no cards or our eagerness in unwrapping them 
caused us to misplace them, we send this message to all 
of you to convey our sincere gratitude and heartfelt 
thanks and to explain why some of you will receive in- 
dividual notes and others will not. 

We are very proud of the cottage that has been pro- 
vided for the teachers at Catawba. Thinking you might 
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be interested in it, we are enclosing a snapshot. As you 
will see, the building is rectangular in shape, there be- 
ing four bedrooms, a bath, and trunk room on each side 
of a large living room. The screened porch, where we 
stay most of the time, runs the length of the front and 
provides ample room for the sixteen beds. We enjoy 
the fellowship, conveniences, and comforts that the cot- 
tage life affords. If any of you are ever in this section 
of the State it will be a pleasure to have you visit us. 
Sincerely yours, 
THE TEACHERS, 
(per Janie Lee Reynolds) 





RESOLUTIONS 


Botetourt teachers offer the following resolutions of re- 
spect to the late Superintendent Ethan Allen Painter at a 
meeting held at Troutville September 20, 1933. 

Whereas, at this, the beginning of a new school year we 
are reminded anew and afresh of the very great loss sus- 
tained by the teachers and citizens of Botetourt County in 
the untimely death of Ethan Allen Painter, and 

Whereas, the teachers have lost a faithful friend and 
counselor and the County and State an outstanding leader 
in the field of education, who, with unselfish devotion and 
untiring zeal, gave his life to the youth of Botetourt 
County, Therefore be it resolved: 

That we, the Botetourt County Teachers Association 
humbly bow in submission to the will of an All Wise Provi- 
dence, realizing that deeds, not years, will count when t 
the throne of God we mount and meet our Savior face to 
face. That we express our deep sympathy to the family. 

Further be it resolved: That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the family and published in the County papers 
and the Virginia Journal of Education. 

L. T. Frantz 
Rebekah Peck 
Emma Martin 
| M. L. Carper 
{ H. L. Firebaugh. 


Committee 





RICHMOND LIBRARIAN WINS BOOK 
MENDING KIT 


Miss Lalla Mayo, librarian at Bainbridge Junior High 
School, won a book mending kit in connection with the 
school library exhibit at the recent meeting of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association. Miss Mayo was awarded 
the kit in competition with 147 State school librarians. 
It contains tools and materials for the repairing of old 
and damaged books and was donated by Demco Library 
Supplies, Madison, Wisconsin. 

The school library exhibit contained many articles 
manufactured in the furniture department of the State 
Penitentiary for use in reading rooms and libraries as 
well as outstanding books for boys and girls of ‘teen age 
and posters drawn by student assistants in high school 
libraries stressing the importance and value of extensive 
reading. 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 


By MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 


JANE’S CHRISTMAS PARTY 

Time: The week before Christmas. 

Place: The living room of Jane’s home. 

The Players: Jane, the older sister. 
John, the older brother. 
Kathleen, the younger sister. 
Roy, the younger brother. 
Mother. 
Tag, Roy’s dog. 


Costumes : 

In Scene I the children are dressed in their 
school dresses. 

In Scene II, the children may continue to wear 
their school dresses, or “dress up” like grown- 
ups, or wear any fancy dress desired. The mak- 
ing of large paper collars, buckles of cardboard 


painted silver, and paper caps is not only a worth 
while problem for the children but these when 
worn with school dresses constitute a desirable 
costume. 

The Play—Scene I 

Scene I is laid in a living room. At the middle 
back of the stage is a large fireplace. Left of the 
fireplace is a small chair or hassock and a doll’s 
cradle. At the right of the stage is a table with 
apples, oranges, nuts, and candies on it. There is 
a window at the right of the fireplace with a cur- 
tain. Kathleen is sitting in the little chair with a 
doll on her lap. 

Kathleen (kissing her rag doll): Whose baby 
are you any way—tourse oo is mine, and I named 
you Gwendolyn for that is the prettiest name I 
know. (She hugs the doll closely and begins to 
rock her in her arms.) Go to sleep—Go to sleep 
—It is your bed time, and I will rock you in your 
little cradle. (She sings a lullaby. Jane enters 
noisily.) Sh! don’t wake my baby. Such a time 
as I had to get her to sleep! Mother says it al- 
ways makes babies cross to waken them. 

Jane: I shall be quiet. I don’t care to hear 
your baby squall. 

Kathleen: Does she really squall, Jane? 

(Mother and John enter. Mother takes a seat 
at the table, John bangs his books on the floor 
and flings his cap into a corner.) 

Kathleen: Please do not wake my baby. 


Mother: No, indeed. 

John (Rather loudly and with all a boy’s 
scorn): Pooh, ’tis nothing but a rag doll and 
even if it were a real puppet like we make at 
school, it could not go to sleep. I wouldn’t be 
silly over an old rag. What a baby you are! 

Kathleen (crying): I am not a baby, John 
Barton, I am five years old! And it is not a silly 
puppet. It is my own baby. O, now you have 
woke her up. 

John: Of all the silly— 

Mother: Hush, John, you are too big to tease 
Kathleen; besides, next week is Christmas and 
we have much to do to get ready for it. There 
is all the cooking and making Christmas presents. 

(Enter Roy and Tag.) 

Roy: O, Mother, do you know what has be- 
come of all the chestnuts we gathered for our 
Christmas ? 

Mother: No, aren’t they in the attic? 

Roy: No, Mother, Tag and I went up there just 
now and not a one can we find. 

John (with a whoop): I know, those rascally 
flying squirrels have taken them. I bet I can find 
them in their nests right now. 

Mother (looking over the table): 
can’t find the mincemeat I bought. 

John (sorrowfully): La, Mother, did you in- 
tend to make a pie? I vow I did not know this 
and I ate it all up. 

Mother: I hope it will not make you sick, 
John. 

All the children: Aw, I hope it will. 

John (doubling up as if in pain) : Oh! Oh! Oh! 
I have the worst pain! WillI die, Mother? Will 
I die? 

Jane: Please hush, all of you, some of the girls 
are coming presently. We are going to make 
Christmas presents and this room is a sight! 

John: Hurrah! Whoopee! Here, Tag, here. 
(Pulls the dog to the cradle) See the baby. (Tag 
pushes his nose on the doll.) 

Kathleen screams: Oh! my baby, baby, my 
poor baby! You bad dog! 

(Mother rushes to Kathleen and takes her and 
the doll out.) 


O dear, I 
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(Jane brandishes a broom and drives them all 
from the stage, John fighting every step of the 
way.) 

(Mother enters. ) 

Jane: Mother, I saw Mrs. McKee on the 
porch ; please take her in the sun parlor. I will 
clean this room. Kathleen will help me. The 
girls are all coming. 

(Sweeps and dusts.) 

(Door bell rings.) 

(Enter a group of girls and boys—as many as 
desired. ) 

Jane: Weare so glad to see you, girls. 

John: Hurrah! The boys came too. 
good, Jane, so don’t send us away. 

(Girls take seats and the boys pile up on the 
floor.) 

Susie: We came at your invitation, Jane. What 
did you want us to do? 

Jane: Well, you know it is nearly Christmas 
and I think we all want to make Christmas pres- 
ents. I, myself, can’t think of a single thing to 
make. Mother says all mothers enjoy things 
their children make more than any they buy. 

May: I know a lot of things to make. 

All the children: Tell us, tell us! 

May: Well, I shall make some napkin rings 
for the family. I shall use scraps of old window 
shades, use the part that is not faded, cut it in 
two inch strips, each five inches long, overcast 
the edges with luster cotton in a suitable color 
and fasten the two narrow edges together; then 
write the names on the ring. Sometimes I use 
glazed chintz. We use paper napkins, so I'll put 
Christmas paper napkins in the rings. Won't 
that be b-e-a-u-ti-ful for Christmas morning? 
Silver rings and linen napkins would not be nearly 
so suitable. 

All the girls: 
May. 

Susie: I suggest that some of us buy Perry 
Pictures and frame them. The cost is only a 
penny or two. Cut cardboard the size of the 
picture. Spread on this like Gesso a mixture of 
salt and flour, a tablespoonful of salt to a cup of 
flour. Passe partout the picture to the card- 
board. Gild some of the passe partout; make 
some antique gold, and others bright gold to 
harmonize with the picture. 


I'll be 


How precious! Thank you, 
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Jane: What pictures will you use, Susie? 

Susie: I like “The Christ Child,” the “Madonna 
of the Chair” by Raphael, “Madonna of the Veil” 
by Carlo Dolci, “Mona Lisa” by Leonardo da 
Vinci, “Dance of the Nymphs” by Corot, “The 
Angelus” by Millet, “The Holy Night” by Cor- 
reggio. If I could I should cut cameos on ivory 
soap. 

John: Whose cameo would you cut? 

Susie: I would like to cut cameos of Lincoln, 
Lee, Lindbergh and Thomas Jefferson. 

Sam: I think I’ll cut cameos of Lindbergh for 
all my boy friends. 

Roy: Ican sew a mooly cow. 

Children all laugh and yell. 

Roy: I can, too; teacher bought pictures of 
cows and things full of holes and all of us sewed 
them in red or yellow. Pretty too. I shall make 
some for mother and grandma. 

Harry: All of you know Willie Jones. He 
has infantile paralysis and can’t move his legs. | 
shall make him a bird house. He studies birds 
through a field glass the Boy Scouts gave him and 
some bird books the Camp Fire gave him. I shall 
make him a blue bird’s house and nail it on top 
of a pole close to his window so he can watch the 
birds. 

Sam: And I’ll make him some wren houses and 
tie them in a tree by a strong wire so they will 
not be easily moved. Birds do not like swinging 
homes. A wooden chalk box makes a nice wren 
house and gourds with tiny holes cut in them are 
fine for wrens. 

Elizabeth: I shall make handkerchiefs. I 
know a lovely new pattern and if any of you wish 
I shall be glad to teach you how to make them. 

Charles: I’ll make a new bridle for little 
brother’s hobby horse. How proud he will be! 

Mamie: I am going to make some new arith- 
metic flash cards for our teacher. 

Lily: I am going to make something for my 
Daddy. He must not be left out. 

Jane: There now, don’t you think we have 
enough suggestions for things to make? Wecan 
think of lots more if we need them. How would 
you like some goodies to eat? 

All the children: 
we want. 


Fine! Fine! the very thing 











. (The children rise and Jane serves the Christ- 
' mas goodies. ) 

Jane: Now, would you enjoy doing a Southern 
Folk Dance? 

All the children: 

Jane (calling Mother) : 
and play the phonograph for us. 


Sure, sure. 

Mother, please come 
Mother (entering): Very well, daughter, 
what shall I play? 

Jane: Thank you, mother, please play the 
Arkansas Traveler, or some other Virginia reel 
tune, 

Elizabeth: We don’t look much like a party— 
Let us run and put on those nice collars, aprons, 
cuffs and caps we made out of paper napkins. 

All the children: All right! 

(Children run out and return wearing the arti- 
Mr. and Mrs. Santa Claus in costume lead 
the group. Charles follows bearing a small 
Christmas tree, places it in the center of stage.) 

The children dance around the tree as follows: 


cles. 


ee 





1. Form circles and join hands standing next 
to partners. 


2. Skip to the left around the tree—8 steps. 
Skip to the right around the tree—8 steps. 
Walk to the tree—4 steps. 

Walk backward to places—4 steps. 
Swing partners. Repeat if desired. 








3. Skip forward around the tree. Join left 
hand with partner’s left hand and skip around 
partner. 

Join right hand with partner’s right hand and 
skip around partner in the opposite direction. 
Repeat. 





4. Stand in a circle, face partner, give right 
hand to partner, pass on, give left hand to next 
Continue right and left chain 
around the circle until you meet your partner, 
then all curtsey to partners, then to the tree, then 
to Jane and her mother, saying, “Thank you for 
such a nice party, and a Merry Christmas to all.” 
With a shout they run off. Curtain. 


one you meet. 


CHRISTMAS POEMS 
Two little stockings hung side by side, 
' Close to the fireplace broad and wide, 
“Two?” said Saint Nick, as down he came, 
Loaded with toys and many a game. 
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“Ho, ho!” said he with a laugh of fun, 

“T’ll have no cheating, my pretty one; 
I know who dwells in this house, my dear, 
There’s only one little girl lives here.” 


So he crept up close to the chimney place, 
And measured a sock with a sober face. 
Just then a wee little note fell out 

And fluttered low like a bird about. 


“Aha! what’s this?” said he, in surprise, 
As he pushed his specs up close to his eyes, 
And read the address in a child’s rough plan, 
“Dear Santa Claus,” so it began; 


“The other stocking you see on the wall 
I have hung for a child named Clara Hall. 
She’s a poor little girl, but very good, 
So I thought, perhaps, you kindly would 


Fill up her stocking, too, to-night, 

And help to make her Christmas bright, 

If you’ve not enough for both stockings there 
Please put all in Clara’s, I shall not care.” 


Saint Nicholas brushed a tear from his eye, 
And “God bless you, darling,” he said with a 
sigh. 
Then softly he blew through the chimney high 
A note like a bird as it soars on high. 
“Hurry up,” said Saint Nick, “and nicely prepare 
All a little girls needs where money is rare.” 


The wind caught the words and bore them on 
high 
Till they died away in the midnight sky ; 
While Saint Nicholas flew through the icy air, 
Bringing Peace and Good Will with him every- 
where. 
—Anonymous. 


A Christmas Secret 

“T know a secret,” said little Belle, 
“A beautiful secret, but I shan’t tell! 

You'd like to know it, I’m sure you would! 
And if you'll be very, very good, 

P’raps I will whisper it in your ear, 

Just to make certain nobody’ll hear ; 

I’ve knitted mama some slippers—oh 

The loveliest color!’ There now, you know! 
And don’t you b’lieve she’ll like them well 
As a thousand dollars? But don’t you tell.” 
—Youth’s Companion, 
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PRESENT CRISIS OF OUR PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM 
By F. B. FITZPATRICK, State Teachers College, East Radford 


O give the present status of our public 

school system, I am giving some quotations 

taken from reports gathered from different 
states by the Joint Commission on the Emergency 
in Education and published in the Literary Digest, 
September 23 and 30. 

Dr. John K. Norton, president of this Com- 
mission, sums up the situation in these words: 
“So far as teachers and the conditions under 
which they work are concerned, a substantial per- 
centage of school systems has broken down; a 
large middle group is still maintaining some 
standards; and a top 10 or 20 per cent is en- 
forcing adequate standards.” 

He also states that twenty-five per cent of the 
nation’s children will attend school where the 


length of the school term is less than half of what 


it should be. Salaries of teachers have been re- 
duced in 80 to 90 per cent of all city school sys- 
tems, and in virtually all rural schools. 

A report from Alabama states that the school 
budget was slashed 40 per cent during the past 
year; 12,000 teachers receiving less than $700 
each, and it is estimated that this percentage will 
be increased to 80 per cent in 1933-34. There are 
8,000 teachers unemployed in Alabama and 90 per 
cent of the schools will have terms distinctly 
shorter than during the past year. 

“The highest salary for any public school 
teacher in North Carolina during the coming year 
will be $720. Many schools are reported closed in 
West Virginia and Georgia, and in Florida heavy 
curtailments have taken place in rural schools. 

“In Illinois, 4,500 teachers are unemployed, and 
7,000 teachers are expected to receive under $700 
during the coming year. 

“Missouri State Superintendent, Charles A. Lee, 
reports that twenty-five per cent reduction in 
school expenditures in the past three years will 
result in one-fourth of the rural teachers receiv- 
ing less than $300 for this year’s work and one- 


half the rural teachers receiving less than $400. 
Between 7,000 and 9,000 teachers are out of work. 

“A sixty per cent decrease in Michigan’s edu- 
cational budget since 1929 has played havoc in 
this state. Eighty per cent of pupils, or 800,000, 
will attend curtailed terms. There are 12,000 un- 
employed teachers in Michigan, and 6,700 of the 
employed teachers received less than $700 each 
last year. 

“Last year, 2,269 schools in eleven states closed 
before February 28, 1933, thus denying educa- 
tional opportunity to 145,700 children. Thou- 
sands of other schools closed in the early spring 
with little prospect of reopening in the fall. 

“School building construction has been largely 
suspended, resulting in the attendance of approxi- 
mately 250,000 children on a part-time basis.” 

These quotations give a true and accurate pic- 
ture of educational conditions in our nation today. 


According to a recent survey of one-room rural 
schools in Virinia, the average monthly salary of 
the teachers in such schools last year was $65.51. 
The average term was seven months and two days. 
This gives a yearly salary of $458.57, or a monthly 
salary of $38.21. In this connection it is interest- 
ing to note that the Federal Government is pay- 
ing the 300,000 young men listed in our Reforest- 
ation Service $30.00 monthly and providing all 
living expenses including medical service. 

The textile industry in all its phases employs 
about one million men and women. The mini- 
mum wage for women as fixed by the textile code 
is thirty-five cents per hour. The same code fixes 
40 hours as a week’s work. This gives women 
$14.00 per week, or $56.00 per month as a mini- 
mum wage for common labor. The one-room 
teacher gets only $38.21 per month when we scat- 
ter her salary over a year; yet she has spent four 
years in the high school and two years in college 
to prepare herself for her profession. 
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Progress in Education up to 1929 

We are very proud of the progress we have 
made in education. This is one of the boasts of 
American civilization. In 1840, the average 
school training, according to Dr. C. H. Judd, was 
208 days, or two sessions of five months each. In 
1870, the average was 582 days, or three sessions 
of 180 days each. In 1929, the average school 
training was 1,400 days, or eight sessions of 180 
days each. This is an achievement in elementary 
education that we may well be proud of. No 
other nation in the world can boast of such prog- 
ress. Illiteracy has been reduced to 4.0 per cent 
in the United States and 8.7 per cent in Virginia. 

Our achievement in high school education has 
been equally phenomenal. In 1900, our high 
school enrolment in the United States was only 
519,000. Today it is 5,116,000, a gain of about 
1,000 per cent in 33 years. 

In 1900, Virginia had 4,330 high school pupils, 
but today she has 90,000. This is a gain of about 
2,000 per cent. About 10 per cent of our adult 
population is now high school graduates. 

In 1926, our enrolment in colleges and institu- 
tions of higher learning was about 1,000,000. To- 
day it is 2,000,000. There are now 1,700,000 liv- 
ing college graduates. This is 2.3 per cent of our 
adult population. In 1900, a college graduate was 
a rare individual; he stood out from the crowd. 
My first school was a two-room high school in 
Pittsylvania County. At that time (1900) there 
was only one person teaching in that big county 
who held a college degree. Now all high school 
teachers have to have degrees and all grade teach- 
ers have to have two years of college work. These 
facts show an unusual progress in the field of 
higher education. We have a right to boast of it 
but we are today losing ground rapidly. 


Losses Since 1929 

In 1930, our total expenditure for public edu- 
cation was $2,316,000,000. Last year, closing 
with June 1933, our total expenditure was $1,961,- 
000,000. This is a drop in total expenditure of 
$354,000,000 in two years’ time. 

In 1930, we spent $370,000,000 in capital out- 
lays; in 1933, we spent $154,000,000 for the same 
item. This is a drop of $216,000,000 in two years’ 


time. 
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In 1930, our per capita cost for enrolment was 
$90.22 ; in 1933 it was $73.96. This is a drop of 
$16.26 in two years’ time. Teachers’ salaries were 
reduced in practically all rural schools last year 
and in 80 to 90 per cent of all city schools. One hun- 
dred city school systems reduced their term by 20 
days. Forty-five hundred rural schools reduced 
their terms 30 days or more. In small city school 
systems, the enrolment increased 1,000,000 in 
1932-33, while revenues fell off $34,000,000. This 
is not all. In 1929, our national wealth was esti- 
mated at 329 billions; now it is estimated at 200 
billions. In 1929, our national income was esti- 
mated at 85 billions, now it is estimated at 37 
billions. The schools get only 3.35 per cent of 
the national income; Virginia gets only 2.99 per 
cent. 

In 1922, Virginia was rated as 39th in per capita 
cost for education, when compared with other 
States. In 1930, the same system of ranking gave 
her 43rd place. These figures show the losses we 
have sustained since 1929 and also the seriousness 
of present conditions. 


Remedies 

1. We must give primacy to human and spirit- 
ual values rather than to material values. We 
have been doing exactly the opposite. We have 
been thinking in terms of dollars, highway con- 
struction, bridges, tunnels, automobiles, great 
fortunes, big armies and navies, air fleets, wire- 
less telegraphy, movies, radios, all of which is 
perfectly legitimate, but they should not be given 
first place in our thinking and planning. Human 
efficiency, human happiness, human welfare, hu- 
man security, human intelligence, human aspira- 
tion, all of which are the products of our schools, 
are the eternal values of life and should be given 
first place in all our planning for social, moral, in- 
dustrial and economic recovery. Stocks and bonds 
are not our greatest assets, but the 125,000,000 
human beings, especially the 30,000,000 young 
people in our schools, are our greatest assets. We 
are told that the securities on the New York Stock 
Exchange dropped from 89 billions to 15 billions 
between September, 1929, and July, 1932. This 
has been the way of all stocks and bonds. Rail- 
road stocks, amounting to 20 billions, have 
dwindled to almost nothing. Bank values have 
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taken the wings of the morning and gone to the 
uttermost parts of the earth, but the 30,000,000 
young people in our schools have the same value 
they had in 1929. So have honesty, purity, faith, 
hope, integrity, justice, initiative, all of which are 
products of our schools. 

Some authority has given man the value of 
$12,000. Many of us are not worth that much, but 
this is a pretty good average. Multiply the 125,- 
000,000 human beings that make up our population 
by $12,000 and we will have one and a half tril- 
lion dollars as our human values. In fact, the 
value of a child cannot be estimated in dollars and 
cents, especially if he is your child or my child. 
Lindbergh would have given all he had for his 
stolen child. So would any other normal father. 
Our greatest assets are human and spiritual, not 
material. It is essential that we keep that truth in 
mind as we plan and work for recovery and re- 
construction. 

2. Our second remedy is a revision of our sys- 
tem of taxation. Students of taxation say our 
present system is ancient, antiquated, out of date. 
It needs revision to meet present conditions. Here 
is an illustration of its unfairness: our farming 
population is about 25 per cent of our entire popu- 
lation yet farmers receive about 10 per cent of our 
material income and pay back to the government 
about 30 per cent of this income. The other 75 
per cent of the population receives about 90 per 
cent of our national income and pays only about 
10 per cent of this income back into the govern- 
ment in the form of taxes. Experts tell us that 
taxes on farm property have risen 166 per cent 
since 1914 while farm commodities are down to 
68 per cent of prewar levels. 

Senator Cordell estimates that there are 38 bil- 


lions of dollars of federal, state, and municipal 
securities exempt from taxation. He further says 
that these securities have doubled in purchasing 
power during the last three years. And yet a man 
with a small home in which to live has to pay a big 
tax to run the government. There is no reason 
why these securities should be exempt but there 
are good reasons why small homes and small 
farms should by and large be free of taxes. We 
should encourage home and land ownership in 
every possible way. A short time ago it was re- 
ported that the aggregate net income of individ- 
uals for 1930 was 18 billions but that taxes were 
paid on only 13 billions. These facts show the in- 
justice of our present system of taxation. It 
seems to favor the big man rather than the little 
man. John Dewey is urging the repeal of most 
federal taxes on consumption, increase on sur- 
taxes and estate taxes, taxes on income from gov- 
ernment securities and surpluses of large corpora- 
tions. The following paragraph is taken from the 
April number of the Virginia Journal of Educa- 
tion, page 289: 

“The total internal revenue receipts from Vir- 
ginia in 1932 were only exceeded by four states in 
the Union and by only one Southern State. The 
Federal Government collected $99,971,505.81 from 
Virginia in the fiscal year of 1932. This repre- 
sents more than double the cost of our entire State 
budget. Much of this huge tax represents Fed- 
eral taxes on tobacco. Consumers of tobacco all 
over the world contribute toward the tax but it is 
evidence of high productive wealth in the State.” 

And yet the State in unable to find taxes to run 
the schools as they ought to be run. The finest 
institution we have, the public school system, 
suffers in the midst of plenty. 





How the Community Can Be Made School Conscious 
By HENRY H. L. SMITH, Catlett 


OW can a community be made school con- 
H scious? There are three ways which 

come to the mind at once. The first is to 
present to the taxpayer his yearly bill for school 
expenses. The second is to enforce the compul- 
sory attendance law. The third way is to bring 
to the community a proper realization of the 
aims of education and an understanding by the 


parents of how they may help build those aims 
into genuine social values. This discussion will 
be concerned entirely with this last proposition. 

If we can make the public see the worthwhile- 
ness of the things we are doing and convince them 
that, given proper support, we can accomplish 
these things, ample financial support will flow to 
us as manna from Heaven, and almost as easily. 
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Children will actually knock at our doors rather 
than wait for the strong arm of the law to drag 
them reluctantly off to school. 

Some wise person once said, “Give the people 
light and they will find their own way.” That is 
the sum and substance of my recommendation. 
Upon that basis alone the profession of teaching 
should rise to the heights of glory or sink to utter 
oblivion. There is no preaching, no moralizing, 
no impassioned appeals to save the schools, the 
State, and the nation. We are not engaged in an 
uplift movement in the usually accepted sense 
of the word. 

We are but public servants appointed by society 
to relieve the family, in a society becoming more 
and more complex, of a part of its obligation of 
passing on the racial heritage to its youth. If we 
perform that duty well, if we approach our task 
with the high purpose of preparing the youth to 
take his rightful place in the society which his 
ancestors have made for him and can inspire him 
to pass on to his children the social heritage more 
noble than he received it, if we can, through our 
efforts, make of the State an agency for the proper 
expression of the noblest ambitions of its mem- 
bers, then we shall deserve well of our masters. 
In just such measure as we fail to do these things 
we are going to find our rewards cut short. 

We, in the teaching profession, have not been 
good salesmen. We have oversold this thing we 
call education, getting across only too well that 
getting an education would unlock the door to all 
material advancement, forgetting to stress the 
spiritual values to be derived therefrom. The 
possibility of a monetary gain makes a better 
talking point than does the joy of intellectual pur- 
suit. The recent economic slump has shown us 
how valuable that talking point was. We have 
even been compelled to listen to stories of young 
men concealing the fact that they were college 
graduates in their search for gainful employment. 
In the social order we have built up, after a 
hundred years of public education, a research 
professor may, by scrupulous economy, keep up 
an appearance of respectability while a baseball 
player receives a king’s ransom for a stipend. 

I hope no one will think I have said teachers 
deserve no better. I merely point out the flaws 
in our armor and ask you to pick out the others. 
I insist that we have been, if you will excuse me 
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for being blunt, very poor salesmen. Our goods 
have not rendered the service we have led our 
customers to expect. It would seem that I am 
preaching a doctrine of despair, that we shall go 
backward, curtail our teaching force and all that 
sort of thing. I am trying, as I have always tried 
in my private conversation, to spread the idea of 
hope, of rendering more effective service. 

We need more effective organization of our 
teachers. We need such local units as will enable 
the teachers in their communities to get together 
and talk over their own problems in their own 
way, without fear of expressing themselves 
freely. Through discussion within the local 
units, opinions will be presented, modified, and 
eventually expressed in action. The leaders of 
the local associations will then be able to make 
these ideas and ideals felt in the councils of the 
State Association, and so on. I am afraid that 
this is not a picture of the situation which exists 
at present. 

There should be in each local association, as 
our president has set up for the State unit, a com- 
mittee of public relatons. It should be the duty 
of the association, through its committee, to 
gather facts concerning the teaching profession 
in all its phases, ideals, accomplishments, admin- 
istration, etc., to point out significant relation- 
ships and present them to the taxpaying and 
school-supporting public in a simple straight- 
forward manner, not claiming the impossible nor 
expecting the unreasonable. The powerful 
searchlight of truth must be as relentlessly fo- 
cused upon all evil practices within as upon those 
without our profession. Yes, we must have the 
whole truth concerning all phases of school craft, 
and each member should be perfectly willing to 
do his part to bring it out. The automobile man- 
ufacturer is not ashamed to admit that he has a 
proving ground for his product. He is entirely 
willing to admit that many things break down in 
the performance of these tests. He is proud of 
the fact that whenever the right product is found 
and can be procured he uses it at once. Such an 
attitude on the part of the teaching profession 
would do much to inspire confidence in the public. 

The taxpayers and the patrons especially 
should be led to understand what kind of co- 
operation would be most helpful and at the time 
most needed. Individual teachers have always 
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made the patrons feel that suggestions were 
always welcomed, but I have seen no sign that the 
profession as a whole has taken the people as 
individuals into its confidence. Such headlines as 
this undermine public confidence: The 
Association is Fighting to Save the Child. That 
fighting is usually in the form of increased ap- 
propriations. I know and you know that inade- 
quate support is given public education, but after 
all whose child is it. Has not the taxpayer the 
right to say when he has bought enough educa- 
tion for his child? Why fight him for it, then? 

Why not, on the other hand, persuade him 
through the undoubted sincerity of our purposes 
and the absolute soundness of our logic that it 
will be to his and his child’s everlasting advan- 
tage (and our own, too) to provide his child with 
the kind of education his child is best fitted to 
take. Put yourself on the other side of the fence 
and see if that would not reach you more quickly 
than for a group of people about whom you know 
next to nothing to “demand” increased support 
for public schools. 

The self-sacrificing spirit of the vast majority 
of all our teachers is unquestioned. Education 
can be shown, by and large, to give a generous 
return in dollars and cents. That education is a 
moulder of character is easily demonstrated. That 
education is of value in promoting good citizen- 
ship will be readily accepted. That, in the ab- 
sence of employment, education provides means 
for personal betterment is being shown every day. 
The strength of the argument is all on our side. 
Do we need to “fight?” Fight implies the use of 
physical force. Do we need to demand? Few of 
us like to meet other people’s demands. We 
should remember (and the patron surely under- 
stands) that in seeking his good we are also seek- 
ing our own. Why not then act upori this notion? 
Why not bring all these mighty arguments before 
him in such a way that the thing we want may 
also be the thing our public wants? 

In the carrying out of this task the newspaper, 
the circular letter, the bulletin, the personal letter, 
the personal visit of the teacher to the home, the 
Community League, and the Parent-Teacher 
Association all play a very important part. The 
feeling should be cordial and, above all, perfectly 
frank. 

If the people are to have light, they must have 
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light upon all the road. It may be the very place 
we leave in darkness which conceals the pit into 
which our traveler falls. Thus, if we are not 
willing to enter into the spirit of things whole- 
heartedly, we had better leave it alone entirely. 
Differences of opinion among teachers are to be 
respected ; their expression should be encouraged ; 
and from the free discussion of all sides of every 
question, we should gain wisdom. 

The program so far is, first, decide what we 
want, and, second, go to the public with our 
proposition. The third part is, show how our 
proposition will benefit everybody. 

If any of you are even mildly interested in what 
I am saying, you are probably saying, “That’s 
old stuff” or else, “It can’t be done”—depending 


upon the community you happen to be serving. 


Some of you have excellent leagues or associa- 
tions, and you have but to ask for something and 
forthwith it comes. You are exceedingly for- 
tunate. There are some of us who have but to 
want and—to keep on wanting. Nothing, it 
seems, ever dislodges a nickel from the pocket- 
book or brings an understanding visit from a 
patron. I have, of course, pictured two extremes. 
There are probably no cases in the world exactly 
like either one I have described. 


Last summer a botanist took me to a huge rock 
whose vertical side stood open to my gaze. 
“Here,” he said, “is the whole story of the growth 
of plant life upon our globe. This is the lichen 
attached to the bare rock, the only plant capable 
of existing without sustenance from the soil. 
Next, the moss which has taken root in the meager 
soil formed by its predecessor. Here is the grass 
representing a higher stage of development, and 
here the trees themselves.” 


There is much of comfort for us in that little 
story. Our community may seem as unresponsive 
as the bare face of the solid rock, but remember 
that little by little the hard rock becomes the 
fertile soil from which come the trees to shelter 
us, the materials for the garments to clothe us, 
the food to nourish us and the flowers which de- 
light us. Much time will elapse before we realize 
our ambitions, but, if we faint not in our labors, 
from this community will come the funds to sup- 
port us, understanding to hearten us, love to de- 
light us and faith to sustain us. 
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An Annotated Bibliography On The Teaching Of 
High School English 


By EDWARD ALVEY, JR., University of Virginia 


ODERN instructional procedures place 
M increased emphasis upon the role of the 
teacher in selecting and organizing sub- 
ject matter, stimulating and directing learning, 
and evaluating pupil progress with reference to 
the acquisition of definite outcomes of instruc- 
tion. In order to perform these activities effec- 
tively, a reasonable command of principles and 
procedures in the teaching of one’s subject is es- 
sential. The following list of books is offered as a 
definite means of further professional reading and 
study in the field of high school English. It 
may be used as a check list for building a pro- 
fessional library or as a reference list for the 
study of specific problems that arise in the teach- 
ing of English. The annotations serve to indicate 
briefly the nature and contribution of the titles 
listed. 


1. Blaisdell, Thomas C.: Ways to Teach English. Gar- 
den City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran and Co., 1930. 
566 pp. $2.50. 

Provides a wealth of tested devices for teaching 
self-expression, accuracy, and appreciation. 

2. Chubb, Percival: The Teaching of English in the 
Elementary and the Secondary School. Revised edi- 
tion. New York: Macmillan Co., 1929. 594 pp. $2.00. 

An inspirational discussion of the task of the English 
teacher. 

3. Craig, Virginia J.: The Teaching of High School 
English. New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1930. 
372 pp. $2.25. 

Offers specific suggestions for dealing with problems 
of beginning teachers, with abundant illustrations of 
classroom procedure. Unusually concrete and definite in 
its suggestions with reference to materials and methods. 

4. Cross, E. A.: Fundamentals in English. New York: 

Macmillan Co., 1926. 525 pp. $2.25. 

“A textbook for teachers’ colleges treating the sub- 
ject matter of formal English from the professional 
point of view.” 

Dudley, Louise: The Study of Literature. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 1928. 396 pp. $2.25. 

A discussion of literary evaluation in terms of 
aesthetics. 

6. Fries, Charles C.: The Teaching of the English Lan- 
guage. New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1927. 
187 pp. $1.60. 

A historical examination of standards of acceptable 


on 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


usage, emphasizing a sensible attitude toward “cor- 
rect” usage. Includes definite suggestions for develop- 
ing functional language habits. 
Fries, C. C., Hanford, J. H., and Steeves, H. R.: The 
Teaching of Literature. New York: Silver, Burdett 
and Co., 1926. 172 pp. $1.60. 

Devoted largely to a discussion of aims. Emphasizes 
the teaching of literature as “an instrument of liberal 
culture.” The primary result, for the pupil, is “an 
expansion of the experience of life.” 


. Hawley, Hattie L.: Teaching English in Junior High 


Schools. (Riverside Educational Monographs.) Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924. 142 pp. $1.20. 

Describes a number of helpful devices. 

Hitchcock, Alfred M.: Bread Loaf Talks on Teaching 
Composition. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1927. 
120 pp. $1.00. 

Five lectures containing many practical suggestions 
for improving instruction in composition. 

Hitchcock, Alfred M.: Bread Loaf Talks on Teaching 
Literature. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1928, 
119 pp. $1.00. 

Five interesting lectures on recurrent problems of 

instruction in literature. 
Hosic, J. F. (Chairman) : Reorganization of English 
in Secondary Schools. Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 
1917, No. 2. Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1917. 181 pp. $0.20. 

Of historical importance because of the point of 
view expressed. 

Hudson, W. H.: Introduction to the Study of Litera- 
ture. New York: D. C. Heath and Co., 1921. 471 pp. 
$1.80. 

An analysis of the nature of literary art. 

Johnson, Roy I.: English Expression: A Study in 
Curriculum Building. Bloomington, Illinois: Public 
School Publishing Co., 1926. 106 pp. $1.25. 

Suggests and illustrates a technique for construct- 
ing composition curriculums around the functional cen- 
ters of expression (conversation, letter-writing, etc.) 
LaBrant, Lou L.: The Teaching of Literature in the 


. Secondary School. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 


15. 





Co., 1931. 185 pp. $1.25. 

Emphasizes the formation of proper reading habits 
for various types of literature. Analyzes reading 
difficulties encountered in each type and offers con- 
structive suggestions. 

Leonard, Sterling A.: Current English Usage. Chica- 
go: National Council of Teachers of English, 211 West 
68th Street, 1932. 232 pp. $2.00. 

Presents the results of a survey of current usage in 
punctuation and grammar. Indicates its trend, its 
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diversity, and its frequently sharp divergence from 
rules taught in the schools. Valuable as a reference 
book for questions of divided usage and as a guide to 
the relative emphasis to be placed on various items of 
grammar and punctuation. 

Leonard, Sterling A.: Essential Principles of Teach- 
ing Reading and Literature in the Intermediate 
Grades and the High School. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott and Co., 1922. 460 pp. $2.00. 

A practical discussion of principles and procedures, 
with valuable illustrative material. 

Lyman, R. L.: Summary of Investigations Relating to 
Grammar, Language and Composition. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1929. 302 pp. $2.00. 

Assembles, classifies, summarizes and interprets 
most important research studies in the language-com- 
position branch of English, presenting their findings 
in compact and readily usable form. Also suggests 
problems for additional research. 

Lyman, R. L.: The Enrichment of the English Cur- 
riculum. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1932. 251 pp. $2.00. 

“Assembles, classifies, and interprets representative 
studies which during the past two decades have at- 
tempted to broaden the scope of English instruction in 
elementary schools, secondary schools, and colleges.” 
Mirrielees, Lucia B.: Teaching Composition in High 
School. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1931. 
374 pp. $2.00. 

A concrete and practical treatment of problems fac- 

ing the beginning teacher, with much illustrative ma- 
terial. Excellent discussions of teaching functional 
grammar and organization of thought. Up-to-date and 
exhaustive bibliographies and reading lists. 
National Council of Teachers of English: Books for 
Home Reading, Grades 9-12. Chicago: National 
Council of Teachers of English, 211 West 68th Street, 
1931. 111 pp. $0.20 each; $1.80 a dozen. 

A classified and annotated list of interesting and 
worth while books for supplementary reading. Recom- 
mended for use by pupils as well as teachers. 
Opdycke, John B.: Jn the Service of Youth. New 
York: Isaac Pitman and Sons, 1928. 404 pp. $3.50. 

Criticises constructively certain aspects of instruc- 
tion in English. Suggests definite means of securing 
more vitality in the materials and methods used in the 
classroom. Strongly reflects Dewey's philosophy. 
Rivlin, Harry N.: Functional Grammar. Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, No. 435. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Columbia University, 
1930. 93 pp. $1.50. 

Analyzes the functional value of various items oi 
grammar and presents an evaluated list of elements of 
grammar. 

Seely, Howard F.: Enjoying Poetry in School. Rich- 
mond, Va.: Johnson Publishing Co., 1931. 267 pp. 
$2.00. 

A new approach to the teaching of poetry, stressing 
“natural reading experiences” for the pupil. Pro- 


poses and illustrates procedures for attaining this end, 
and challenges vigorously certain traditional teaching 
techniques. Also provides a good discussion of stimu- 
lating creative work in poetry. 

Seely, Howard F.: On Teaching English. New York: 
American Book Company, 1933. 391 pp. $1.60. 

Discusses recent trends and points of emphasis in 
the teaching of composition. Utilizes the findings of 
research and stresses an integrated curriculum. An 
excellent statement of principles of teaching oral and 
written composition. 

Sharp, Russell A.: Teaching English in High Schools. 
(Riverside Educational Monographs) Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1924. 163 pp. $1.20. 

A manual of helpful suggestions of especial interest 
to inexperienced teachers. 

Smith, Dora V.: Jnstruction in English. Monograph 
No. 20 of the National Survey of Secondary Education. 
Office of Education, Bulletin, 1932, No. 17. Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1933. 89 pp. $0.20. 

Presents a comprehensive survey of present prac- 

tices and trends in the teaching of English. 
Smithey, W. R. (Editor): Secondary Education in 
Virginia, No. 17. “The Unit Method of Teaching.” 
University, Virginia: Extension Division, 1933. 241 
pp. $0.30. 

Contains a discussion of the unit plan in teaching 
English, with illustrative units in composition and 
literature. 

Steeves, H. R.: Literary Aims and Art. New York: 
Silver, Burdett and Co., 1927. 235 pp. $1.88. 

An analytical discussion of the chief features in 
structure and style of the important literary types, 
with illustrations from standard fiction, drama, poetry, 
and essays. Designed primarily for college students. 
Stormzand, M. J., and O’Shea, M. V.: How Much 
English Grammar? Baltimore: Warwick and York, 
1924. 224 pp. $2.00. 

“An investigation of the frequency of usage of 
grammatical constructions in various types of writ- 
ing, together with a discussion of the teaching of gram- 
mar in the elementary and the high school.” 

Stratton, Clarence: The Teaching of English in the 
High School. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
1923. 383 pp. $1.80. 

Discusses mainly the teaching of various types of 
literature, with some practical suggestions for oral and 
written composition. 

Thomas, Charles Swain: The Teaching of English in 
the Secondary School. Revised edition. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1927. 604 pp. $2.40. 

A standard text in the field. An excellent exposition 
of purposes and procedures in the teaching of English. 
Ward, C. H.: Grammar for Composition. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman and Co., 1933. 464 pp. $1.40. 

A college text in grammar for prospective teachers, 
providing an excellent exposition of the pedagogy of 
grammar. Stresses the value of the study of syntax in 
improving sentences. Useful both as a reference book 
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on grammar and as a handbook of practical teaching 
devices. Represents professional treatment of subject 
matter. 

33. Ward, C. H.: What Is English? Revised edition. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Co., 1925. 487 pp. $1.60. 

A detailed description of usable devices for dealing 

with everyday problems of instruction in English. In- 
tensely practical, and especially helpful to the begin- 
ning teacher. 

34. Webster, E. H., and Smith, Dora V.: Teaching Eng- 
lish in the Junior High School. Yonkers, N. Y.: 
World Book Company, 1927. 404 pp. $2.00. 
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Explains in detail a project method for teaching 
composition. Emphasizes more teaching, less testing 
of composition. Illustrates how to make composition 
principles concrete. 

35. Woodring, Maxie N., and Benson, Rachel T.: En- 
riched Teaching of English in the High School. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1927. 104 pp. $1.00. 

A source book for teachers of English, listing chiefly 
free or inexpensive illustrative and supplementary ma- 
terials, such as maps, pictures, slides, biographies, etc. 





Home Coming Day At Ruffner School, Richmond 


By ROBINA W. SPIES 


S a feature of National Education Week, 
A “Flome Coming Day” was observed at 

Ruffner School, Richmond, Thursday, 
November 9, 1933. This school, known and loved 
as old Central School, has been located on prac- 
tically the same site for sixty-two years. 

In 1870, when public schools were first sup- 
ported by the State, classes were formed in the 
basement of the old synagogue on Eleventh 
Street, and others in a building at Ninth and 
Franklin Streets where the Federal Reserve Bank 
now stands. These classes were united in 18/1, 
and the first fully organized public school in 
Richmond began its work in the Davis Mansion, 
now the Confederate Museum. Mr. S. T. Pendle- 
ton was the principal, and among the teachers 
were Misses Reed, Mollie and Ella Shell, Pecor, 
Marsh, and Ezekiel. The school occupied this 
building until May 25, 1894, when it was moved 
into the present building. In 1910 the name of the 
school was changed from Central to the William 
H. Ruffner School, in honor of the first Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in Virginia. 

Many of the most prominent people in the city 
started on the road to learning at Central School, 
and attested their love for it by leaving their 
places of business to meet again their classmates 
and to take part in the exercises. Short talks were 
made by Mr. George Crenshaw, Mr. Henry 
Schwarzschild, Mr. Walter Mercer, Mr. F. H. 
Norris, and Dr. C. J. Heatwole. 

“Auld Lang Syne” was beautifully sung by 
Mrs. Waverly G. King, formerly a music super- 
visor at the school. All hearts were stirred with 
emotion when the audience of nearly four hun- 


dred joined the little pupils of the school in sing- 
ing “School Days.” The exercises were brought 
to a close by two playlets by pupils of Ruffner 
School and singing “America, the Beautiful.” 

An interesting feature of the program was the 
reading of a telegram from Freeman Gosden, the 
“Amos” of the “Amos and Andy” team, who was 
formerly a pupil at Ruffner School. The tele- 
gram was as follows: 


“Would dearly love to return for home- 
coming as I know Ruffner School would 
bring back many fond memories. Impossi- 
ble to be there. Please extend to faculty and 
classmates my kindest regards and assure 
them I have many pleasant memories con- 
nected with the old Central School. 

(Signed) Freeman Gosden.” 


The guest of honor was Miss Lena Duke who 
had taught in the school for fifty-one years. 
Among the other former pupils were Mr. Herbert 
Ezekiel of the class of 1870, Mr. L. A. Conrad, 
Mr. Charles P. Lee, Mr. Jennings of 1871-1872; 
Mr. William H. Schwarzschild, President of the 
Central National Bank, Mr. Morton Wallerstein, 
prominent lawyer, Dr. Clifford A. Folkes, Mr. 
R. Mac Bullington, former president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Charles H. Fitz- 
wilson, of the United States Steel Corporation, 
Pittsburgh, Rev. and Mrs. H. L. Weston, who 
drove eighty-five miles to be present, and many 
others prominent.in the business life of the city. 
It was a day long to be remembered by those 


present. 
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Guides and Suggestions In Curriculum Work 
By D. W. PETERS, State Department of Education 


HE state-wide Curriculum Revision Pro- 
+ gram, now in the third year of its prog- 

ress, has naturally enlisted the interest 
of thousands of teachers throughout the State. 
Many of these teachers are in school divisions 
where curriculum study programs have not been 
carried on systematically with the result that 
some phases of the program are not fully un- 
derstood. Many of these teachers are writing 
to the Department for information that will as- 
sist them in curriculum study. These teachers 
want to inform themselves as fully as possible 
on the broader purposes of the curriculum pro- 
gram. They want to know the scope of the 
work as it is proposed for the various grades 
and fields in the tentative courses of study that 
are now being used by selected teachers in try- 
out form. They want to know the type of mate- 
rials included in these tentative courses of study. 
They want to know what organization of these 
materials is proposed for the use of teachers. 
They want to know how they may familiarize 
themselves with such materials. They want to 
know how to make a beginning in the use of these 
materials in their own teaching situations. For 
these teachers the following suggestions may be 
found helpful: 

1. Elementary teachers may secure from their 
division superintendents a copy of a recent bulle- 
tin, the title of which is “Illustrative Materials 
from the Tentative Course of Study for Virginia 
Elementary Schools.” ‘Teachers in the secondary 
schools should secure a copy of the bulletin en- 
titled “Illustrative Materials from the Tentative 
Course of Study for Virginia Secondary Schools, 
Core Fields.” Each division superintendent has 
been advised that sufficient copies of these bulle- 
tins may be secured to place in each school 
enough copies that one may be available for the 
use of each teacher. 

It is regrettable that the expense involved 
forced the State Department of Education to 
make available to all teachers such a limited 
sample of these illustrative materials taken from 
the tentative courses of study. It is believed, 
however, that an intensive study of these illustra- 


tive materials will give teachers a partial picture, 
at least, of the tentative courses of study and 
some notion of the way the materials are organ- 
ized. The bulletin including illustrative material 
taken from the tentative elementary course of 
study gives the entire scope and sequence of the 
work of the elementary school, a brief discus- 
sion of the direct teaching program, the daily 
program, suggestions for units of work, and in- 
cludes a limited sample of suggested activities, 
subject matter, teaching procedure and evalua- 
tion. The activities are taken from the 4th grade. 
The bulletin including illustrative materials from 
the tentative course of study for the secondary 
schools gives the entire scope of work suggested 
for the core fields of the secondary schools, a 
discussion of the way the materials of the tenta- 
tive course of study are organized, a discussion 
of how to use the materials included in the 
course of study, a discussion of how to employ 
the tentative materials in the development of 
units of work, a discussion of the type of activi- 
ties employed, and includes a sample of suggested 
activities that may be employed in each field of 
the secondary school. The activities are taken 
from the second year. 

2. From a study of these materials elemen- 
tary teachers should be able to familiarize them- 
selves with the scope of the work as proposed 
for any grade or grades in the elementary school. 
Secondary teachers should be able to get from the 
illustrative materials an understanding of the en- 
tire scope of work as proposed in tentative form 
for the secondary school. The illustrative mate- 
rials taken from Center of Interest II, second 
year, will show high school teachers how various 
fields may contribute to a center of interest when 
the center is analyzed into aspects. The letters 
that follow the various aspects under Center of 
Interest II, for instance, refer to the fields that 
propose to contribute to the development of the 
Center. SST refers to Social Studies, L to Lan- 
guage Arts, and S to Science. 

3. The teacher should study her own teach- 
ing situation and, as soon as it can be done natur- 
ally, start a unit of work, developing the center 














of interest for her grade. Teachers in the high 
school should select the center of interest to 
which their respective fields most appropriately 
contribute. Teachers in the core fields of the 
high school (Social Studies, Language Arts, 
Science, and Mathematics, first year) may coop- 
erate in selecting and developing a center of in- 
terest with units of work going forward in all 
| fields simultaneously, and all contributing to the 
understandings involved in the center of interest. 
Preplanning is an important phase in the de- 
velopment of successful units of work. In order 
that legitimate interests and purposes of pupils 
may be utilized, a planning period with pupils co- 
operating should be a regular part of the pre- 
cedure. Suggested forms for plan sheets are in- 
cluded in the bulletins of illustrative materials. 
Teachers desiring to begin the development of 
units of work in a very limited way may find it 
desirable to develop these around the under- 
standings implied in one or two of the aspects 
of a given center of interest. Fewer concepts 
would need to be developed and consequently the 
unit would be less involved. 
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Teachers without experience in developing 
units of work will find it desirable to begin in a 
limited way. Often pupils must be taught to 
work in an orderly and businesslike manner in a 
less formal atmosphere. Units of short duration 
should be the first initiated. Before the unit is 
started, plans should be made in sufficient detail 
to insure that the undertaking will move forward 
to successful completion. Provision should be 
made for suitable subject matter and mate- 
Appropriate activities to be employed 
should be tentatively agreed upon. Each activ- 
ity selected must be carefully planned as to exe- 
cution in order to insure profitable pupil experi- 
ence. These plans will need to be modified of 
course as the enterprise progresses. Modifications 
are made for adjustment and improvement. 
Unpredictable situations arise, new interests are 
developed, and initial interests are enlarged. Per- 
haps no phase of the teacher’s work contributes 
so largely to real creative teaching as does the 
planning phase, and especially that part of it 
that is done in cooperation with her pupils. 


rials. 





HE subject of world peace is one of the 

most important that can engage the atten- 

tion of forward looking people at the pres- 
ent time. 

The teachers of the world with their splendid 
organizations, their intellectual and ethical train- 
ing and culture, their experience as leaders and 
molders of public sentiment, especially in their re- 
lation to the young, have a great opportunity and 
therefore a great responsibility to consecrate their 
influence to the cause of peace, now, at a time 
when world affairs, national and international, 
seem moving toward a crisis which may threaten 
the very foundations of civilization. 

We suggest and urge upon teachers everywhere 
a concerted effort through their local, State, and 
national organizations, and ultimately through the 
\Vorld Federation of Education Associations, to 
r inaugurate and promote a world-wide educational 
| campaign among the people of every nation and 








World-Wide Education for World-Wide Peace 


By ROBERT SPEIR GARNETT, Richmond 


race in the world on the basis of certain fun- 
damental principles underlying peace, and on the 
following plan: 

I. Basal Principles on which peace, if it is to 
be real and enduring, must be built: 

A. A Universal Creed: (1) The Fatherhood of 
God and the Brotherhood of Man. (2) Man’s 
essentially moral nature and two-fold responsi- 
bility (a) to his Father God (b) to his brother 
man. 

B. A Universal Code of Ethics: The Golden 
Rule, both as an ideal and as a practicable prin- 
ciple of conduct in all human relations, and appli- 
cable to nations as well as to individuals. 

C. A Universal Viewpoint: The idea of World 
Citizenship as opposed to an extreme and narrow 
nationalism. 


D. A Universal Objective: Mutual Under- 


standing and Good Will among all nations and all 
races, 
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II. Educational Methods. 

A. Every effort possible should be made to in- 
stil into the minds and hearts of all the children, 
from primary grades up through the senior high 
schools, the principles outlined above. 

Use must be made of the usual school helps, 
(a) textbooks, literary society and other similar 
school activities; (b) teachers must be specially 
trained in these principles and in the presentation 
of them in the normal schools and teachers’ col- 
leges and teachers’ meetings. 

B. Patrons and other citizens of the school com- 
munities may be educated in these principles in 
School Leagues, Parent-Teacher Associations and 
similar organizations now in active operation in 
many parts of the United States. 

C. The great mass of the population of the 
different countries not in touch with the schools 
must be reached by the wide distribution of free 
literature, magazine articles, pamphlets, books, 
motion pictures, radio, citizen association pro- 
grams, etc. 

D. There should be an authors and publishers 
department of the World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations, the National Education Asso- 
ciation, and State education boards whose work 
it should be to bring about, by the offer of suitable 
inducements and other means of encouragement, 
the production of suitable textbooks, school read- 
ers, scenarios, school plays and other necessary 
material stressing in a favorable and attractive 
manner the principles enunciated above in I—A, 
B, C, D. 

E. There should be a legislative committee of 
the World Federation of Education Associations, 
and sub-committees in every country in the world 
whose duties it shall be to bring about by every 
legitimate means such legislation in their respec- 
tive countries as would tend (1) to facilitate the 
carrying out of this program, and (2) to work for 
such direct legislation in the interest of the world 


peace movement as opportunity may permit or 


conditions demand. 


Argument in Favor of World-Wide Education 
Program 

The world needs a universal creed or world 

philosophy on which to base concerted action in 

the great and complex field of human progress. 

Such a creed cannot be formulated by ecclesiasti- 
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cal bodies for they by their very nature as com- 
petitive groups are excluded from the task, but it 
may be formulated and universally published by 
the educational forces of the world as a funda- 
mental part of a world-wide educational program. 

The idea of citizenship is now being stressed 
in the schools and colleges and in civic clubs of 
our country. Extend the idea to world citizen- 
ship. Emphasize the unity and interdependence 
of the human race, and show that as modern ma- 
terial progress has made the world smaller it has 
drawn the various groups of the human race 
closer together, either for their mutual destruc- 
tion or their mutual betterment. 

Mutual understanding and good will are the 
only basis for real, permanent peace. The world 
is not satisfied with such a peace at it now has— 
a mere armistice, while each nation prepares more 
deadly instruments of war; nor does it want a 
peace of expediency based upon economic or fi- 
nancial considerations but a real peace due to a 
thorough grounding of the masses of the people 
in the ideas of moral responsibility and universal 
brotherhood as the leaven in the midst of national 
jealousy, race prejudice and conflicting interest of 
every sort—that leaven which shall raise the in- 
tellectual and moral level of the world above the 
causes which produce war and thus above the 
possibility of war. 

So far as possible agencies now functioning 
should be used in carrying out this plan. Schools 
both public and private may be used as the prin- 
cipal means of disseminating the great truths 
reached in the foundation of education of this 
sort. 
most part as those now in use but they must be 


The same curricula may be used for the 


approached from a different viewpoint and pur- 
sued with a larger end in view. 

There are now in operation educational and 
civic organizations in various parts of the United 
States which would readily lend themselves to the 
furtherance of this plan. 
cially the school community leagues which are 


[ would mention espe- 


now doing effective work in many localities along 
similar lines though with entirely local aims, 

The great mass of the people in the United 
States and other countries who have little educa- 
tional contact should by no means be neglected in 


this program. They should be reached, each in 
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his own language, by every means that science 
and art and industry have put at the disposal of 
the modern world ; for the question of world peace 
or world conflict is in their hands during the de- 
cade or more while the children are being trained 
in the schools. They are now shaping the condi- 
tions into which those same children may enter 
too late to change them. The education (so far 
as possible) of the adult population of the world 
is then a matter of the most imperative concern in 
The almost unlimited means of pub- 
licity now possible in the radio, the motion pic- 
ture, the popular novel, the magazine, to mention 
a few, make the education of the masses seem 
practicable. 

There is now very little textbook or other ma- 
terial that will be suitable for the purpose out- 
lined. New books will have to be written or new 
chapters inserted appended in old books, prizes 
offered for the right kind of productions suitable 
for school use and telling of the people of other 
nations and races in a sympathetic and interesting 


this plan. 


way, “human interest” stories, particularly about 
children of other countries, scenarios, novels, 
songs and radio programs which stress the de- 
sired ideas and viewpoint, and for this purpose a 
special department of teachers organizations 
should be formed. 

In short, much the same procedure should be 
followed to promote the universal blessings of 
peace that was followed in 1914-18 to promote the 
diabolical horrors of war, with the all important 
and fundamental difference that every activity 
would be inspired and motivated by the spirit of 
hope and understanding and good will rather than 
by the spirit of fear and misunderstanding and 
hate. 

While slow educational processes are necessary 
in bringing about permanent peace, it is impor- 
tant also to launch such an immediate campaign 
as may at once advance this general peace idea. 
The program should then include legislative com- 
mittees in every country working for favorable 
legislation. There is here imperative need not for 
propagandists seeking to put across some pre- 
conceived idea of international policy, not for 
pacifists hindering the essential means of national 
security, but for public spirited citizens of the 
world seeking to make war unnecessary by laying 
the foundations of peace and finding honorable 


means for the prevention of war, except when 
unavoidable without the sacrifice of national in- 
tegrity. It is suggested that such legislative com- 
mittees might work in every legitimate way for 
two results : First, that in every country a declara- 
tion of war be referred to a popular vote. It is no 
more than the most elemental justice that they 
who do the fighting and pay the costs of war 
should have a voice in the declaration of war. 
Secondly, that the United States co-operate ac- 
tively in forming and supporting a world-wide 
political organization for the prevention of war, 
such as Tennyson, with prophetic eye, saw nearly 
a hundred years ago. 
“Till the war drum throbbed no longer, 
and the battle flags were furled 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation 

of the world.” 

The obvious disabilities of the present League 
of Nations might be avoided in a new and different 
federation established on a firmer basis. In the 
past America has always taken the lead in all 
peace movements. She should not fail humanity 
now when peace dreams must be realized or mod- 
ern civilization go the way of Nineveh and Tyre. 

The splendid body of American teachers are 
peculiarly fitted for such a task. Their efforts 
supplemented by fellow teachers of other lands 
and of kindred spirit can and should accomplish 
the realization of world peace. 


America and World Peace—An Ideal 

Is it too much to hope that America, already 
great and honorable in world influence and once 
called “the melting pot of the nations,” may now 
prove to be the alembic of a yet higher and nobler 
cause ; that she may emerge from the chaotic tur- 
moil in which she now finds herself and build more 
firmly on those basal principles of religious truth 
on which the government was first founded ; that 
she may, by the unifying and ennobling power of 
those truths, diffuse spiritual ideals through all 
the interests and aims of her whole educational 
system and out of many heterogeneous elements, 
secular and religious, evolve a universal creed, a 
universal code of ethics, a universal philosophy of 
life, with peace and good will, for this warring 
and bewildered world and thus place the capstone 
of supreme fulfillment upon the completed struc- 
ture of her international destiny ? 
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List of Retired Teachers in Virginia, December 1, 1933 


By SIDNEY B. HALL, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


Class 


Accomac County 


Harriet B. Higgins 

Miss Annie W. 

Mrs, George C. Richardson... A 
Miss Daisy C. Ayres 

John L. Taylor 

Miss M. Essie Evans 

Miss Susie C. Le Cato 

Mrs. Daisy B. Floyd, Col’d... 


Albemarle County 


Miss Sophia B. Ashby 
Mrs. Lily J. Maupin 
Miss Mary E. Calhoun 
Miss Lucy R. Temple 
Miss Bmily A. Davis 
Miss Nannie M. Hill 
Moses Hearns, Col’d 

S. H. White, Col’d 
Ella V, Alexander, Col’d 
Miss Ola E. Payne 
Miss Rosa L. Gilmer 
James E. Lewis, Col’d 
Miss Mary E. Reader 
Miss Blanche Carter 
William T. Jackson, Col’d.... 
Mrs. Minnie J. Knoblock 


Mrs. Bessie R. Durrett 

Mrs. Alberta Hearns, Col’d.... 
Miss Virginia Landes 

J. H. Shelton, Col’d 

Miss A. J. Dawson 

Miss Shannon Maloney 


Alleghany County 
Miss R. M. Holyman 
Garrett W. White, Col’d 
A. P. Carter 
Miss Nellie S. Puryear 
Miss May R. Clement 
J. S. Bowman 
W. G. Watson, Col’d B 
Mrs. Sallie C. Collins......... B 
Mrs. Martha E. P. Watson, C’d B 


Amelia County 


Miss Mary W. Coleman B 
Mrs. Eula L. Bragg, Col’d.... B 


Amherst County 


Mrs. N. B. Gillespie 
Miss Marion Bulbeck 
Mrs, Emma W. Pryor 


John W. Hutcherson, Col'd... 
T. J. Smoot 

Silas N. Berry, Col’d 

Laura W. Pettyjohn, Col’d.... 
Fannie Leet 

Miss Eliza Higginbotham.... 
Mrs, Alice Blair, Col’d 

Mrs. Lelia H. E. Broady, Col’d B 
George W. Mason, Col’d 


Appomattox County 
Miss Addie Dawson 
Mrs. C. W. Phelps 
Mary E. Patterson, Col’d..... J 
P. R, Barbour, Col’d 
Miss Edmonia V. Hardy 
Miss Anna D. Jones 


Arlington County 
Miss Bettie W. Nevitt 
T. W. Hyson, Col’d 


John C. Weast 
Milton W. Bucher 


Year 
Retired 


1929 
1929 
1925 


1915 
1923 
1925 
1933 
1933 
1933 


1913 
1929 


1910 
1910 


Age 


Quar- 
terly 
Pension 


Year Age 
Retired 


Mrs. G. M. Tisdale 
T. J. Argenbright 


y 
Miss Sallie T. Christian 
Miss Dora V. Brownlee 
T. B. Johnson, Col’d 
Miss Mariam E. Kibler... 
Miss Alice Williams 
Mrs. Alma B. Kerr 


Miss Minnie J. Rodgers 
eh eo Sl eee y. 
Henry C. Coffman 

Mrs. Beulah Roll 

Miss Cora Hudson 
Mrs. Lucy Sutler 

Mrs. Jennie S. Crawford 
Miss Laura A. Keister 
Walter Lee Kerr 

Mrs. Maude A. Kerr 
Miss Pearl Coffey 

Mrs. Nora L. Bocock 
A, & 

H. R. McCausland 


M. L. Woodsell 
Mary S. LaRue 
W. 8S. LaRue 


Charlotte L. Sale 

Mire, Bt. Be Rucker... ...scse- d 
James B, Witt 

Mrs. M. U. Griggs 

Miss Sallie Lindsay 
ee eee 
James B. Feather 

Miss Idella F. Lindsay 

Miss Annie C. Aunspaugh.... 
Miss Margaret Byrne 

Miss M. Verna Thaxton 

Mrs. Gilmo B. Welch 

Miss Ida Hardy 

Mrs. Roberta Dooley 

Miss Editha N. Wise B 
Mrs. Anna B. Martin, Col’d.. A 
Miss Helen S. Jones.......... B 
Miss Exey B. Quarles 

Miss Linda Perkins 

William C. Huddleston 

William R. Dyke, Col’d 

Mrs. L. L. Barnes 

Miss Adrienne Adams 


Bland County 


Botetourt County 


Miss Emma Noftsinger 
Miss Elizabeth Latane 
Miss Allie B, Caldwell 


Miss M. Blanche Goode 

Mrs. Lila K. McVey 

Mrs. Cora Dobbins Green 
Mrs. Nannie R. Peters........ 
Miss Bessie Thomas......... 
Mrs. Ethel T. Wilkinson 


Brunswick County 


Courtney B. Kennon 

Mrs. Lucie C. Radford 

Mrs. Nannie B. Field 

Miss Josie Hatcher 

Fannie G. Reavis, Col’d 

Mary Hodges L. Peede, Col’d B 
Mrs. Lucy K. Jones B 
Mrs, T. E. Kidd 

Mrs, Lizzie G. Harrison 


1915 
1916 
1916 
1918 
1919 
1909 
1924 
1924 
1924 


Quar- 
terly 
Pension 
23.60 
38.37 
29.40 
44.63 
35.50 
15,63 
79.25 
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Class Year Age 
Retired 
Buchanan County 
Mrs. Marion A, Wood......... A 1923 50 
Miss Commids Bagi. iss. cccscec B 1925 54 
Miss Nellie Ramey.......... A 1932 42 
Se ee CN. 55 kos 2 crac A 1922 41 
Buckingham County 
Mrs. Carrie P. Saunders..... A 1909 57 
Mrs. Julia A. Moseley........ A 1922 69 
See. Le. TES PUR ivcictccss » & 1923 57 
Sophia B. Laury, Col’d...... -B 1924 50 
Miss Nettie C. Swoope....... B 1925 55 
Queen E. Ragland, Col’d..... o &. 1928 44 
Miss Livia G. Steger......... B 1929 55 
Bees TEMGhe TF. TOBVEB. sccccccecs A 1930 49 
Mrs. Clara Robertson........ B 1931 55 
Mrs, Sally B. Bondurant..... A 1931 58 
Mrs. Rosa N Logan, Col’d..... A 1932 42 
Mrs. May Moseley........... A 1932 56 
Campbell County 
Th She. SR iiincccc ddecee a 1911 72 
Miss Sallie V. Gilliam........ A 1917 45 
Mrs. T. B. Moorman.......... A 1922 60 
TE, GS, Tres c cescees -B 1923 65 
Miss Bertha Maloney........ B 1926 54 
Mrs. Elnora E. Pool...... ee 1926 58 
Miss Rosa Bateman......... B 1927 58 
Miss Agnes O’Halloran...... B 1927 70 
Thos. W. Tweedy, Col’d....... B 1928 59 
Miss Georgie T. Snead....... B 1923 57 
Mrs. Mary E. Mayo.......... A 1931 66 
Miss Bettie P. Burton........ B 1931 59 
Mrs, M. A. Burnette.......... A 1933 57 
Miss Mattie W. Haden....... B 1933 54 
Mrs. H. B. Merryman........ B 1933 55 
Caroline County 
Mrs. Ada H. Blanton........ B 1916 53 
Miss Mary L. Wright........ B 1923 50 
Miss F. L. Faulkner.......... B 1926 65 
Liston L. Davis, Col’d........ A 1926 64 
Mrs. Alice L. Waller......... B 1926 68 
Louisa B. Glassell..........- B 1926 70 
Virginia R. Dratt..... bs ee -B 1927 58 
Miss Eva V. vo abe eedeee B 1927 56 
Miss Annie W. Hill........... A 1929 62 
Mrs. Effie L. Gompbeath Col’d.. A 1931 651 
Carroll County 
5; Ti Wes... cos tevonvctinonws B 1909 49 
Ee, Wiltetall. ... cvvivs vo owl a 1913 69 
Oe, ie Ce: 26k. os abe ceas A 1915 49 
SW Sa ad bb oo < 0-0 eden es B 1917 60 
We des GPs bbs coccencece zB 1924 63 
Be Oe, Ps 3 6 v0 0 0 oes 0 ee oa 1925 653 
. °°. Se A 1925 63 
Gommem Wy, HEA osc csccseccce A 1927 50 
Cr Te, ORNs as 6 0 xk 8404040 A 1927 47 
JGn We. GOONER. vcs 0 te sceee B 1927 58 
Mrs. Patsy D. Alderman...... A 1930 51 
James M. LyoOnS......ce.sees A 1930 54 
GC, Wo. ME viomacecs eas seve A 1933 52 
Charles City County 
Mrs. Maggie J. Smith........ B 1923 54 
Mrs. Sallie B. Brown, Col’d... A 1932 57 
Mrs. Lena M, A. Hartsoe..... B 1933 58 
Charlotte County 
Mrs, M. B. Mason.........-- ~A 1914 53 
Mrs. Rosa Gray...cccccccoee A 1918 655 
Frank L. Hall, Col’d......... .- 1909 49 
Mrs. Rosa M. Bass.......... a 1925 59 
Wm. T. Bedford, Col’d....... B 1929 58 
Mrs. B. R. Carrington, Col’d.. A 1929 54 
Miss Annie F. Boswell....... B 1929 59 
Louise M. Brooks, Col’d...... B 1929 59 
Miss Ellen B. Bouldin....... A 1929 69 
Mrs. Onnie L. Bedford, Col’d. B 1930 54 
Mrs. Mary E. W. Puryear, Col’d B 1930 61 
Miss Mattie E. Thornton..... 1932 64 
Chesterfield County 
Miss Etta Goode ......seeees A 1908 43 
See, BF, TORS coc we sabes A 1927 56 


Quar- 
terly 
Pension 
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Class Year Age 
Retired 
Lillie B. Willis, Col’d..... cae 1929 50 
Miss Elizabeth P. Bohannon.. B 1930 81 
ware. CG Vi OU cccscds ote 1931 69 
Miss Myrtie L. Simmons..... B 1931 54 
Mrs. Susie J. Tinsley, Col’d... B 1932 60 
Mrs. Nannie E. Frazier, Col’d. A 1933 59 
Mrs, Annie M. King.......... A 1933 54 
Clarke County 
Mrs. Lona Stinson........... A 1915 59 
Mrs. Lillie M. Glover........ B 1919 59 
Mrs. Margaret Myers........ A 1919 57 
Miss Cassie Pidgeon......... B 1926 61 
Miss Elizabeth L. L. Houghton. o & 1931 49 
Craig County 
Mrs. Amanda ©, Dowdy...... A 1923 42 
F,. H. Huffman.. ere | 1930 62 
Miss Lottie McPherson. ceowe's B 1931 55 
Ge Big COMB aGh os cccdocscs A 1933 54 
——— — 
ay W. Doyle.. paeeess 1912 51 
= ere rerr ‘ jo 1914 58 
irs. “M. H. Berry ivineteawed _B 1916 61 
mee, WE, Gh. POCEe. oo cxsascc’ oh 1917 62 
Miss Masgie V. Johnson...... B 1920 71 
Mrs. Ella G. Duval, ~ ca ie eain A 1916 46 
Mrs. Annie M. Atkins. re | 1923 47 
Miss Stella Rowzie.......... A 1925 48 
Miss Iva R. Grimsley. . eee B 1929 50 
James S. Shanklin........... A 1930 65 
Mrs. Mary E. D. Wallace, Col’d B 1930 54 
John T. Williams, Col’d...... B 1930 65 
Benjamin B. Mitchell........ B 1932 73 
Cumberland County 
Miss Mary A. Womack....... B 1917 50 
Mrs. V. Wilson, Col’d........ B 1916 61 
Be Be WAT, GOP Gs ccccccsces A 1925 50 
Miss Ida M. Powers......... B 1927 54 
Miss Marie L. Rhodes........ A 1928 50 
Dickenson County 
i i OE a a oo a oes Se > 1926 58 
Dem, &, &% GOs cic ccecece . = 1927 44 
Mrs. Rosa B. Kennedy....... A 1927 46 
Se Bh Ms 404 06000 celdesess A 1929 38 
Milton W. Remines.......... B 1930 59 
POSE GOES 6 ce bob sc ck ewrgses A 1933 48 
Dinwiddie County 
Mrs. E. E. Cole........ hosts” 1922 61 
Samuel G. pee. seeeee -B 1908 45 
Mrs. Lula D. Epps........... A 1917 51 
Mrs. Willie W. Diehl setae ieee B 1920 56 
Beverly J. Fletcher, Col’d.... B 1918 59 
Miss Lucie Cleaton.......... B 1924 59 
Mattie A. E. Williams, Col’d.. A 1927 50 
Mrs. Ada A, Ragsdale...... o & 1927 61 
Mrs. Laura H. Lippitt...... — 1928 49 
Miss Lucy G. Harris......... B 1928 60 
Mrs. Estelle J, Coleman, Col’d. B 1931 68 
Elizabeth ~~ County 
Miss K, W. Field, Col’d....... 1908 46 
Andrew W. E. Bassette, Col’d. B 1920 58 
Essex County 
Miss Genevieve Gresham..... B 1919 55 
Miss Lizzie J. Rowzie...... — 1921 52 
Mrs. Mary G. Atkins......... A 1923 653 
Mrs. Josie Spindle........... A 1924 66 
Ida S. Cauthorne, Col’d....... A 1925 41 
Wee Gy MRED bbs cece cdccces B 1921 66 
Nettie A. Coleman, Col’d..... B 1927 54 
Mrs. Ida P. Courtney Leditenees B 1932 §660 
Pairfax County 
Mrs. Emma J. Haight........ A 1924 66 
Mrs. Mary S. Moffett......... A 1916 57 
a eee B 1919 62 
Be Tos cc wccces B 1909 46 
Mary Holland, Col’d........ oe B 1921 64 
Miss Lila M. Milstead....... B 1928 61 


Miss G. D. S. Carrier........ 





147 


Quar- 
terly 
Pension 
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Year 
Retired 
1929 58 
1929 70 
1929 57 
1931 5 


Miss Sadie C. Detwiler 

Mrs. Cora L. Buckley 

Mrs. Effie H. Moon 

Mrs. Carrie H. Grosclose..... y. 


Fauquier County 


Miss Ida Klipstein 
Cc. W. Broo eseres « 
J s. — 


Miss Ella V. Weeden 
Mrs. Beulah E. B. Brown 
Miss Mattie R. Jones 
Mrs. A. M. Ford, Col’d 
W. Selone Moore.... 

Lee Howdershell 

Mrs. Bettie V. Moore 
Mrs. Kellogg H. Marshall 
Miss Lizzie Shumate 
Frank H. Brooks, Col’d 


Floyd County 


Brownlow Light 

Miss Hester A. Lancaster... 
Scipio Light 

Mrs. Sue J. Shelor 

pe ay ae y. 
J. A. L. Sutphin 

Miss Pattie B. Dobbins 

Grete J... FEATUUR..cccvccccece f 
Mrs. Lura A. Phiegar........ f 
Miss Grace Dobbins 

R. L. Phillips 

E. M. Dickerson 

PR 4 AL See J 
Mrs. Carrie K. Prillaman 

Miss Lura R. Booth 

Soin FR. Altima... 2 ccc ccccces f 
Mrs, Ballie V. Reed........... A 


Fiuvanna County 


Mrs. Bertha D. H. Sclater.... 
Moses D. Lucas 

Mrs, Edna V. Noel 

Carrie J. Stevens, Col’d....... f 
Miss May Eliza Bowles...... y. 
Miss Willie B. Morris 

Miss Cora E. Marshall 

Mrs. Edna J. Woodson, Col’d. A 
Miss Mattie B. Haden A 


Franklin County 


Miss L. L. Calloway 
Miss Mattie B. Duncan 


Mrs. J. B. Ziegler 

Mrs, Blizabeth J. Craddock. 
Miss Louisa F. Craft 

Miss Mary B. Hayden 

Miss V. E. Whitlow 

Miss Roxie Ramsey 

Miss Mattie T. Wade 

Mrs. Lula D. Moir 

Mrs. Eliza C. Pearson 

Mrs. Minnie Goode 

Mrs. Lucy Wade 

Mrs. Sallie W. Keeney 

Miss Bertha Muse, Col’d 

Mrs. Nannie L. Doughton... 
Mrs. Lizzie H. Mattox 

Miss Hazel A. Tinsley, Col’d.. 
J. H. Pullen, Col’d 

Mrs. Lillian H. Turner....... y. 


Frederick County 


Miss A. Belle Larrick 
Miss Mamie Tanquary 
Wm. D. DeHaven 
Miss Ida Guard 
William F. White 


Age 


Quar- 
terly 
Pension 


125.00 
90.00 
101.25 
88.25 


Quar- 
terly 
Pension 


Year Age 
Retired 


Class 


Giles County 
1910 
1926 
1929 
Miss Annie L. Brotherton.... 


Gloucester County 

Miss Fannie L. Wiatt 

Miss Mary K. Leavitt 

J. S. Fauntleroy, Col’d 

Robt. L. Briggs, Col’d 

Frank W. Phillips, Col’d 

Miss Bates Lambe orth. 

Mrs. Isabella G, Smith, Col’ ‘d. 


Goochland County 


Mrs. Eliza C. Barrett, Col’d... 
Miss Ida A. Lacy 

Mrs. E. E. Hughes 

Mrs. Julia Monteiro 


Robert T. Cornett 
C. Hash 


Miss Sallie E. W. 
Boyd A. Rhudy 
Miss Lillian M. Cornett 

J. I. Paisley 

hn aes ¢ ob:alens oc f 
John R. Pugh 

J. E. Isom, 


Wilson..... y 


1927 
1929 
1930 
1930 
1932 
1933 


1921 
1929 
1931 
1931 
1931 


Samuel Scott, Col’d 

Mrs. Fannie M. Haney 

Miss Luna F. Herndon 

Miss Myra L. Durrette 

Miss Alice W. Jennings....... B 


Greenesville County 


Mrs, Myrtle B. J. Purdy 
Mrs. Fanny C. Rawles 


1921 
1928 


Halifax County 
Mrs. Mattie L. Epperson 
Miss Nannie E. Taylor 
Miss Anna A. Hayes 
Mrs. M. F. Willard 


S. E. Ragland, Col’d 

Miss Mary A. Walker 

Mrs. Ida Apt Tuck 

Miss Sara F. Neathery 
Rebecca P. L. Floyd, Col’d... 
Albert H. Reid, Col’d 

Miss Annie O. Carter 


Lilly Y. Plenty, Col’d 

Miss Mollie Green 

Miss Hallie B. Atkins 

Miss Sue Robertson 

Mrs. Mary Lacy Nowell 

Mrs. Hardenia C. Woody, Col’d B 
Miss Florence H. Buntin B 
Miss Mary E. Coleman, Col’d » 
Mrs. Addie M. Tucker 

Mrs, Sallie A. Penick, Col’d. 

Mrs, W. T. Weatherford 


Hanover County 
Mrs. Hugh W. Jones 
Miss Lizzie Terrell........... d 
Mrs. Ellen T. Osborn B 
Mrs. Annie G. Jackson, Col’d. B 


Henrico County 
Miss Emma G. Winfree...... A 
Mrs. Lula Hall Jones, Col’d... 
Miss Mary A. Gary 
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Quar- 
terly 
Pension 


125.00 


Year Age 
Retired 
Mrs. J. W. Reams... A 62 
Mrs. Annie N. W. Beadles.... 52 
Miss Mattie C. Hanes B 49 
Mrs. Sallie N. Bradley 50 
Miss Ada V. Perrin 


Se: We 
L. F. Flood, Col’d B 
Mrs. Eliza A. Hairston, Col’a. B 
Peyton A. Gravely, Col’d A 
Mrs. Mary S. Moore 

Miss Lizzie Nunnelee 

Miss Sallie W. Gravely....... 
Miss E. W. Hill 

Miss Gillie N. Koger 

J. M. Carter, Col’d 

Annie B. Carter, Col’d 

Miss Annie Philpott 

E. K. Turner, Col’d 

T. G. Pettie, Col’d B 
Mrs. Lucy Williams Moss, C’d. A 
Mrs. Levi F. Hairston, Col’d.. A 
Miss Sallie J, Reamey 

Miss Georgia Gravely 

Miss Sallie J. Dillard, Col’d... 


Booker 


Highland County 


H. H. Ervine 
Wilmot Strathy 


Mrs. May C. Gwin 


Isle of Wight County 


1929 
1931 


Lizzie M. Doles, 
Miss S. Emma Bradshaw 


James City County 
Miss A. Ruby Tyree 
J. L. Lancaster 
Cc, R. Jackson, Col 


King and Queen County 
W. V. S. Williams, Col’d 
Coleman Holmes, Col’d 
Miss Margaret V. Franke 
Mrs. Lucie W. Bagby 
Mrs. R. J. Vaughan 
Mrs. D. C. Dutton 


King George County 
William J. Rogers........... B 
Mrs. Carrie Sale Gray 
Florence E. Parker, Col’d.... 
Martha B. Turner, Col’d 
Miss Monimia Quesenberry... 


Walter A. Parker, Col’d 1932 


King William County 


Miss Loula B. Cooke ........ A 1925 
Alex. Dickerson, Col’d 1929 


Lancaster County 


Siva. Fella BW. Ese6. ic ccuvedies B 1930 


Peter Marcum 

J. A. Vandevanter 

Hampton Stuart Atkins...... J 
E. Falin 

M. H. Gollahon 

Champ Hamblin, Col’d 


George T. Bailey 

Mrs. Emma N. Edds.......... 
Miss Alice Ely 

Mrs. Irwin Gilly A 
Mrs. Josephine H. McNiel.... 
Miss Ida Smith B 


Miss Mary E. Kidwell 
Miss Ida F. 
Henry H. Otley 
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Quar- 
terly 
Pension 


Year 
Retired 
1924 
1924 
1926 
1927 
1927 
1928 


Age 


Miss Mary A. Norris 
Armstead R. Smith... 
Miss Lucy L, Simpson 


Miss Ellen G. Metzger 
H. C. Barrett 


Mrs. Nora C. Woody 

Miss Mattie Proffit 

Miss Lucy B. Kean 

Miss Fannie J. Jones 

Miss Mary S. Sanders 

Miss Julia C. Lacy 

Miss Willie B. Oge 

Miss Sallie McDonald 

Mrs. Rosa Brown 

Miss Arabella S. Boyd, Col’d.. 
Miss Florence Watkins 

Miss C. I. Duggins 

Miss Elva H. Dabney B 
Rev. Albert H. Thurston, Col’d. A 
Miss Susie Burton B 
Miss Adelaide B. Sims 


Lunenburg County 
A 


Miss Lura Royall 
Mrs. Ella J. Fowlkes, Col’d... 


T. N. Berry 

Miss Ida O. Lillard 

Miss Betty J. Berry 

John F. Jefferson, Col’d 

Finks C. Gordon, Col’d....... 
Miss Novella E. Utz 

Mrs, Lydia A. Gordon, Col’d... 
Mrs. Susan J. Henshaw 


Mathews County 


Miss Eunice L. Soles 

Mrs. Emma J, Oden 

Mrs. Mary L. Ruff, Col’d 
Lavinia B. yo Ceres 
Miss Lessie O. Pug B 
Mrs. Mary A. B. Sresha. Col’d - 


Miss Mary E. Green 1933 


Mecklenburg County 


Mrs. Lucy W. Haskins Clawson A 
Jas. G. Scott, Col’d B 
Mrs. Ida J. Toone 

Miss Rosalie A. Cocke 

Mrs. Julia Lawson 

Miss Lillie Ware 

Miss H. D. Drew 

Miss Lizzie L. Jeffress 

Miss Laurie M. 

Mrs. Helen P. Hite, Col’d 

Miss Mary E. Pamplin 

Mrs. Carrie S. Wright 

Mrs. Fannie P. Yancey, Col’d. A 
Mrs. Emma L. Hawkins, Col’d. B 
Miss Anne E. Smithson B 


Middlesex County 


F. W. Scott 

Miss Ada M. Walker 
Miss Virginia L. Pitt 
Julia J. Robinson, Col’d 
Mary S. Reede, Col’d 


Montgomery County 

1908 
1909 
1918 
1908 


E. H. Bowyer 

Miss Alice Taylor 

Bee EACH TEOTCOR <2. oc csccces y. 
James M. Graham 

M. L. Harless 

Miss Minnie L. Dickerson.... 
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Quar- 
terly 
Pension 


Year 
Retired 
1926 
1930 
1930 
1931 
1933 


Age 


Mrs. P, F. Wright 

Miss Elizabeth M. Woolwine.. 

G. E. Palmore 

Miss Alice Eakin 3 
Mrs. Mary B. L. Griffin, Col’d. / 


Mansemond County 


Miss Ella W. Beale........... 
Ruth E. Howell, Col’d 


1920 


Nelson County 
B 


Miss Lillian C. Bibb 
Miss Sallie S. Fitzpatrick 

E. E. Miller 

Wm, W. Cashwell, Col’d 

A. J. Doswell, Col’d 

J. W. Coles, Col’d 

Mrs. Effinger W, Gaines, Col'd. 4 


New Kent County 


Mrs, Allen L. Smethie 
Robt. S. Allen, Col’d 


Norfolk County 


Miss Annie B. Lee 

Miss Mary R. Jones 

Mrs. G. C. Johnson, Col’d 
Richard T. Timberlake....... y 


56.25 
107.44 
60.00 
125.00 


Nottoway County 


Mamie E. Wynn, Col’d 3 1923 
Miss Sallie J. Kerr 1909 
Miss E. Rebecca Shore 1911 
Griffin E. Oliver, Col’d 1908 


> 1923 
Miss Kate L. Moore 1927 
Mrs. Sallie R. Clarke, Col’d... 

B 


1930 
Miss Sallie Barrow 1931 


Northampton County 
Miss Lola M. Wescott 1927 


Orange County 
Mrs. 
Mrs, Pp 
Mrs. Sarah A. Reid, Col’d.. 
Mrs. E. M. Banks, Col’d 
J. B 
Mrs. 
John A, Towns, Col’d 
Mrs. Isabella Lightfoot, Col'd. B 
Miss Janie V. Crafton A 
Robert L. A. Reid, Col'd 


Cc. W. Broyles 
Jno. D. Bradley 
Mrs. M. E. Rucker 
J. W. 

Chas. E. Petefish 


Quar- 
terly 
Pension 


45.98 


Year 
Retired 

1925 

1926 


Age 


Miss Judson Sykes 

Miss Ada Carter 

Miss Betty Mitchell 

Miss Virginia Ferguson 

Miss Kate Robertson 

Miss Sallie Chaney 

Miss Mollie J. Hunter 

Mrs. Winifred I. Wilson, 

Cc. W. Anderson 

Mrs. Pattie M. Beach 

Mrs. Nannie H. Tinsley 

Miss Annie L, Moore......... y. 
Miss Sue B. Averett 

Mrs. N. A. Hall 

Mrs. Ella Moseley Keen, Col’d. B 
Mrs. Dennie Y. Justus A 
W. B. MecNichols, Jr 

Miss Kate D. Nunnelee 

Mrs. Anna Mitchell 

Miss Hattie B. Peters 

Mrs. Maude H. Fitts 

Miss Julia Thornton 

Mrs. J. T. Walker 


Powhatan County 


Mrs. Hettie E. Hewitt, Col’d. A 1930 


Prince Edward County 


Miss Fannie S. Walker 1915 
Elberta D. Anderson. Col’d... 


Mrs, Willie G. Fears, Col’d.... 
Wm. Henry Dodson, Col’d.... 
Mrs. Mariah E. Thomas, Col’d. B 
Mrs. Annie M. R. Randolph,Col’d B 
Yonke D. Eggleston, Col’d.... 
Miss Hattie P. Shelburne 


Prince George County 

1922 
1924 
1926 
1926 
1929 
1933 


Miss Hester Lee 

Mary J, Jones, Col’d 

Be Ba Bis POOR: 5 60 cc ccccce 
Mrs. Annie BE. Cox 

Mrs. A. 8S. Williams, 

Mrs. J. H. Pulliam 


Princess Anne County 


Mrs, Ella A. Smith 1926 
Mrs. Martha C. Piercy 1929 


Prince William County 
et Mattie S. Matthew 


I. N. H. Beahm 


Miss Frances R, Micon 
Miss Jessie F. Akers 
Miss Mabel A. Akers 
Mrs. Nannie C. Henry, 


Col’d.. 1933 


Rappahannock County 


Ss. L. Turner 

Mrs. M. F. Sanford 
Miss C. L. Campbell 
James I, Houchins 


Miss Melissa Bryant 
Mrs. Pattie Ross Pedigo 
Miss Ada Smith 


Miss Judith Salmons......... y. 


Miss Annie A. Wood 
Miss Lucie J. Stuart 
Mrs. R. J. Turner 
Harvey R. Russell, 


1915 
1924 
1931 
1932 


Richmond County 


Mrs. Addie V. Payne 
Mrs. Emma S. Yerby 
Mrs, Addie M. Clarke 


Roanoke County 


William R. Wilson, Col’d 
Miss Fannie Folkes 
Malcolm H. Arnold 
Nannie Hamner 


Pittsylvania eae 


Jas A. Garland, Col’d 
Miss Mattie Gardner 
Miss Nora Guerrant 


Mrs. Catherine Saunders, Col’d. B 


E. L, Johnston 
J. M. Graham 
M. J. Frogg, Col’d 





cnet eae NEE 











Class Year Age 
Retired 
— —— 

Miss Minta Hardin. es 1915 42 
Rice Lewis, Col’d............ a 1916 61 
Miss Sally B. Dickinson...... B 1922 63 
ee, Saree errr saa 1927 64 
Miss Virginia Patterson Wie sala B 1927 53 
Miss Jen Darrell Wheat...... B 1928 57 
Mrs. Margaret B. Fix........ A 1930 55 
Miss M. Ella Moore......... a 1911 42 
Mrs. W. A, Rhoades.......... A 1913 44 
Ch i, Ss 6.46 en<enscnen — 1931 65 
Miss Sue Tolley............- B 1931 60 
Nannie M. Woolridge, Col’d.. B 1932 57 


Rockingham County 


eT: BE, . dade rea ed eane ce A 1912 
Uh Sa Wee, Cote... ccdiscorve A 1915 
pO re cee A 1915 
A. K. McMullen.............. A 1920 
BE. W. Heatwole.............. A 1920 
Mrs. C. M. Coffman.......... A 1921 
Geo. A. Newman, Col’d....... B 1909 
PB. HF, GOs ce cccccescccccs B 1924 
Miss Ada EB. Baugh.......... A 1924 
Cc. B. Barglebaugh........... A 1924 
Homer F. Thomas........... A 1925 
Miss Daisy Shipp............ A 1925 
Miss Ruby P. Martz.......... A 1925 
Mrs. Florence BEB. Soule....... B 1926 
Miss Stella E. Keller......... A 1927 
ee Sree B 1927 
Miss Kizzie Hays............ A 1928 
Mary F. Hinegardner........ B 1928 
Malcolm G. Lilly............ A 1928 
Po SPP eer ry Tree ee B 1928 
Wie A EE ccusccccccédge B 1929 
Miss Leona Harman.......... A 1932 
Miss Mamie C. Summers...... B 1932 
Miss Verdie Rhodes.......... A 1931 
eS RRR eee A 1933 
i Me Rs swieww cnnucteeeben s A 1933 
Russell County 
John L. Sheppard............ B 1909 
A i a err A 1924 
Miss Julia I, Fugate......... A 1928 
Miss Lillian Fugate......... A 1929 
Th Bh BOSE occ ccakdbervces A 1933 
Scott County 

Mrs. Flora C. Wolfe......... A 1922 
Oe UE c 666ic ts cesseeeese A 1908 
Op a chit. 06s s Ge conn A 1909 
i Sie nibh 66.6 4040eew ee B 1913 
.. » as. =a eee A 1919 
SEO: Bs cee 6 000620400 A 1922 
i Je = eee B 1923 

Pe NG aiedidd 6.00: deww ania A 1923 
Th. eS eee B 1925 
Be deka ss '600dea'eedus B 1925 
U. @. BEGRIOPIG... ..cccccecce A 1925 
AF errr eee A 1926 
PS eae B 1926 
a ee A 1926 
Wa Eh. SUNS Bb cc ccecscwecce B 1927 
See B 1927 
Mrs. Bsther M. Gilly......... B 1927 
Mrs. Sallie H. Bond.......... A 1927 
Milligan W. Quillen.......... B 1928 
og ee eer Sere A 1929 
Se ee A 1929 
Anderson Hammond.......... A 1929 
Mrs. Eva Duncan............ B 1929 
DR «cece iacené dwanec B 1930 
Miss Effie Flanary........... A 1930 
A. L. G, Stephenson.......... A 1932 
Mise. O, BE, DERE: . 60s ds owes A 1929 
eS. | Sa Pare A 1933 

Shenandoah County 

me eee eee B 1909 
Miss Lucile Hottell.......... A 1910 
Miss Mollie B, Lantz......... B 1912 
Miss Anna A, McCarthy...... B 1920 
Sis ME scsesccomaceads B 1923 


D. BH. Reymolds.....cccecvess A 1924 


Quar- 
terly 
Pension 
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Class Year Age 
Retired 
Miss Hope McCann.......... A 1924 40 
pe RS a eee B 1926 67 
Mrs. Lena C. Towberman....A 1928 44 
PN EE Pidgin o's 6.0504 0b.0:02 A 1930 61 
Miss Laura A, V. McInturff. : 1930 59 
PO OID Eiiia's 600s dees 22 1931 58 
Miss Emma Heinrich......... 3 1933 53 
Smyth County 
Mrs. A. C. JORMMOOR. os. cccce B 1923 63 
Mrs. Rhoda E. Dungan....... A 1925 62 
Mrs. Fannie Harris........... A 1930 59 
Ch We Ms. GE is 2 ws te ccses B 1932 60 
Miss Mabel J. Sexton........ A 1932 55 
J. W. Blankenbeckler......... B 1933 62 
Mrs. S. F. Gollohon.......... A 1933 52 
Southampton County 
Bees G. Fs TO cc cccscveks B 1921 57 
Miss Alice C. Bell.......se0. B 1926 64 
Miss Lizzie R. Weede........ B 1926 50 
Mrs. Rosa S. Bess, Col’d..... B 1929 52 
Lula E. Outlaw, Col’d........ B 1929 50 
Mrs. Sarah J. Dillard, Col’d.. B 1931 53 
Miss Blanche Joyner......... B 1931 53 
Isaac P, Councill, Col’d....... A 1933 60 
Spotsylvania County 
Mrs. Cornelia Thompson..... B 1910 59 
Sarah M. Despot, Col’d....... A 1924 42 
Cora J. Wright, Col’d........ B 1925 50 
Mrs. Gertrude H. Robinson... A 1926 §1 
SE OO ee eee B 1926 67 
Mary R. Quarles, Cold. Bee's o% B 1926 54 
Miss Rosa L. Hewlett........ A 1928 61 
Miss Mary E. Davis......... A 1928 58 
Mrs. Martha A. Jackson, Col’d. B 1930 55 
Lula Broadus, Col’d.......... B 1931 66 
Mrs, Helena D. Davis, Col’d... A 1932 48 
Stafford County 
a, ee i, CR ss sce e «040 B 1923 54 
Miss Mattie E. Goodwin...... B 1925 53 
Se Dy Oe, Ms a 6.60 <6-000.0%8 A 1926 48 
Ben, LAW Te Gieeee ec deccccs B 1927 59 
Mrs. Lavinia B. Hedgeman, Col’d A 1930 45 
EMO WOEMNOR. 6 65-606000<0c0008 B 1930 67 
Miss Mary W. Lee........... B 1932 59 
Surry County 
Mrs. Maria S. George, Col’d.. B 1919 53 
Sussex County 
Miss BPlizabeth D. Graves.... A 1918 57 
Rev. J. E. Hampton, Col’d.... B 1919 57 
Mrs. Mary S. Neverson, Col’d. B 1920 57 
SU Tis, GONG ko os er sidccaees A 1925 54 
eG A” eee B 1933 58 
Mrs. Sallie L. Stith, Col’d.... B 1933 59 
Tazewell County 
Ct DR iss 0 6 ccdicccse B 1912 58 
Miss Bettie A. Groseclose.... B 1925 68 
Rar A 1926 42 
Miss Mary N. Brown......... A 1926 41 
i. ale Gn. 6n6 66.4650 08.90 A 1930 48 
Miss Julia Ethel Reams...... B 1932 51 
: Warren County 
Miss Addie R. Miller......... A 1917 46 
Maria J. Baker, Col’d........ B 1925 61 
Miss Nellie L. Weaver........ B 1927 61 
CSC. BM. Am@ereOM. co. ccsccccess B 1928 66 
Miss Ella J. Trout........... B 1929 74 
Miss Nannie M. Porter....... A 1931 65 
Warwick County 
Miss Elizabeth R. Curtis..... A 1924 50 
Elizabeth Fox Madison....... A 1928 63 
Washington County 
O. W.. Comembvee...cccccecse A 1921 52 
Miss Corrie E, Sandoe........ A 1910 43 
We. Re CRMMIMAIREE,. 6 ccccccces A 1922 65 
Mrs. Alice V. McClung....... A 1922 55 
eG, dle RNs + cc-cnecewes B 1923 §=60 
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Quar- 
terly 
Pension 
78.75 
63.54 
76.13 
47.09 
59.88 
84.13 
73.51 


46.50 


78.75 


29.40 
22. 85 
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Quar- 
terly 
Pension 
71.82 
53.25 
90.00 


Year Age 
Retired 


Miss Carrie V. McReynolds... 63 
Eliza Bird, Col’d B 5 
Miss Mamie Campbell 

Miss Estelle W. Baker A 

Mrs. W. McC. Mitchell, Col’'d. A 

Miss Hattie A, Hopkins B 

Mrs. Chas. O t 

Miss Nena Crawford 

Miss Mary Greiner 


Class 


Westmoreland County 


Mrs. Minnie E. Shipley 1919 
A. T. Johnson, Col’d 1914 
Miss V. R. Johnson, Col’d.... 1917 
Clara E. 8S. Tate, Col’d 1926 
Mrs, Lillian V. Atwill 1927 
Fannie A. J. Tinsley, Col’d... 1928 
Ella Nora Bushrod, Col’d.... 1928 
Mrs. H. H. McKenney 1929 
Mrs. Florence J. Roane, Col’d. 1931 
Mrs. Edmonia G. Sanford.... 1932 
R. J. Laws, Col’d 1933 


1924 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1928 


Mrs. Mollie P. Fink 

Miss Arminta Craft 

Mrs. Floretta M. Rockwell... 
Miss Mollie Simmons 

Miss Ida L. Waldron 


D. B. Hollyfield 

Mrs. Fannie T. Fleming 
W. B. Fleming 

Miss Alberta Bickley 
Miss Alice K. Bruce 
Mrs. Kate P. Spracher 


Wythe County 


Mrs. Bessie R. Dicks 

J. F. Bentley, Col’d 

Miss Josie D. Huddle 
Mrs. B. A. Bentley, Col’d 
Mrs. D. J. Horn 

Thos. C. Johnson, Col’d 
Miss Minnie S. Huddle 
Mrs. Bertha M. B. Tipton 
Miss Carrie E. Mahood 
T. J. B. Sharitz 

Mrs. Mary H. Gardner 
Mrs. Flora S. Moore 
Miss R. Anna Huddle........ 


York County 


Miss V. A. Grigg 

Miss Anna N. Summers 

Miss Nannie M. Davis 
Rosier D. Lyles, Col’d 

Mrs. H. E. Thornton, Col’d... 


Clifton Forge City 


Miss A. E. Boatwright B 
Miss Mary A. Sanderson, Col’d A 
Miss Lilly Tulloh B 
Elliott S. Pogue, Col’d 

Mrs. J. A. Quinn 


Charlottesville City 


Mary L. Farrar, Col’d B 1923 
Mrs. Mary E. Gordon, Col’d.. B 1930 


Danville City 


Mrs, James D. Crews 

Be RA Ge, SINE ccicccnss y 
Miss Kate Flynn 

Miss Maggie N. Brown 

Miss Bessie S. Herndon 

Miss Alice L. Hundley 

Martha J. Adams, Col’d 

Ford H. Wheatley 

Miss Rosa Robertson 

Miss Alice A. Crawley 


OF EDUCATION 


Quar- 
terly 
Pension 


Year 
Retired 


Fredericksburg City 


Mander 53 
63 


Class Age 


Miss Kate J. 


Sadie Taliaferro, 


Miss Orra Bowman 
Miss 8S. Fannie Speck 
Mrs, Jno. A. Smith 


Lynchburg City 
Mrs. Alice R. Harris 
Miss Mollie B. Lowry 
Miss Sallie D. Royal 
Mrs. A. T. Morris, Col’d 
Mrs. A. W. Vassar, Col’d..... 
Miss Betty P. Reveley 
Miss Mary L. McCue 
Mrs. Lily G. Irving 
Miss Lucy B. Childs 
Mrs. Hattie R. Schaefer 
Miss Anna M. Snead 
Virginia M. Randolph, Col’d.. 


Miss Belle H. Burton 
Mrs. S. Jean Boatright 
Miss Lucy L. Davis 


125.00 
125.00 


Martinsville City 


Miss Sue M. Hardie 1932 98.63 


Wewport News City 


Miss Linda Cogbill 
James 8S. Lee 
Mrs. 
Col’d B 
Mrs. Mary E. Haywood, Col’d. B 


84.06 
125.00 


100.00 
100.00 


1917 
1923 


1932 
1933 


Gertrude G. Fitzgerald, 


Norfolk City 


Miss Blanche Baker 

Mrs. Kate P. Byrd B 
Miss Agnes M. Cornick, Col’d. 
Willis Hutchins 

Mrs. Mary E. Hodges 

Miss I. S. Moss 

Miss Florence Garner 

Miss Mary C. Tebault 


Miss Mattie G. 
Mrs. Clara N. McDermott.... 
Maggie W. Lawrence, Col’d... 
Mrs. Wessie N. Eason 
Miss Fanny B. Butt 
Miss Kate H. Bell 
Carrie V. Fuller, Col’d 
Miss Virginia L. Starke 
Miss Gabriella T. Burton 
Mrs, M. L. Francis 
Miss Anna M. Poole 
Miss Rose L. Dexter 
Miss Mary L. Cobbs 
Josie T. Gray, Col’d 
Sadie Bright Crocker, Col’d... 
Mrs. Lillian S. B. Paxton. 
Richard H. Timberlake..... 
Mrs. Lizzie R. Hinton, Col’d. 
Miss S. E. Eason B 
Mrs. Florence S. Baber, Col’d. 
Miss A. Winston B 
Arthur Sawyer 
Mrs. Kate Hall Dunbar 
Miss Mary Eason 

\ Lelia H. Clay. 


125.00 
111.25 
125.00 
125.00 
125.00 

80.00 
125.00 
125.00 
125.00 
125.00 
125.00 
100.00 
125.00 
125.00 
125.00 


Petersburg City 


Maude F. Brackett 
Maggie S. Hite 
Sallie G. Robertson 
. J. A. Smith 
Bettie O. Sweeney 
Annie R. Baugh 
2, Jenne, Cord oi... 0. 
Mary C. Martin 
ss Mabel A. Harris, Col’d.. 
William A. Parham, Col’d.... 


56.25 
73.50 
100.00 
112.50 
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Class Year Age 
Retired 
Portsmouth City 
Bm. os BE. TOD. 6 dk ks tswse A 1922 44 
Mrs. M. W. Richardson....... B 1910 57 
Miss Harriet L. Lash........ A 1911 53 
Miss Sallie E. Morris........ A 1911 49 
Miles. Allies W. Get@s.ccccccce A 1920 52 
Mrs. Martha B. Miltier....... A 1922 44 
Miss Mary Wood Sylvester... B 1912 50 
Miss Mabel V. Pollard....... A 1923 48 
Mrs. Alice A, Nicholson...... B 1926 67 
Radford City 
oe |e A eee ee B 1919 57 
Mrs. Florence Shanklin...... B 1921 52 
Miss Nellie B. Caldwell...... B 1931 61 
Miss M. Grace Caldwell...... B 1931 62 
Miss Cora E. Baker.......... B 1932 58 
Richmond City 
Miss Isabel R. Woodson..... B 1908 52 
Miss Martha L. Jones........ B 1910 64 
Mrs. H. H. Richardson....... B 1911 71 
Mrs. Nettie M. Pollard....... A 1912 60 
Miss Fannie M. B. French.... B 1913 63 
Miss Helen M. Hall.......... B 1922 51 
Mrs. Lizzie S. Phillips....... B 1922 68 
Miss Lillie Smith............ B 1913 52 
Miss Marion V. DuVal....... A 1915 44 
Bee Bee, Mn DO catcec tbc vee B 1916 59 
Miss Nora Shepperson....... B 1916 51 
Miss Margaret L. Zincke..... A 1916 49 
Miss Emily D. Bosher....... B 1917 61 
Miss Willie B. Bowles....... B 1918 61 
Miss Mary Jasper, Col’d...... B 1919 61 
Mrs. Grace S. Taliaferro..... B 1926 61 
Mrs. Rosa G. Albert......... B 1926 59 
Miss Lucy T. Eubank........ B 1926 52 
Mrs. Mabel G. Smith......... B 1927 56 
Miss Henrietta Craver....... B 1927 67 
Miss Julia R. Henning....... B 1928 67 
Miss Rosalie C. Zetelle...... B 1928 66 
Miss Nannie Newell......... B 1928 71 
Migs Alice © Rouee.......c- B 1928 72 
Miss Lena M. Duke.......... B 1928 70 
Vi el Se Sl lee B 1928 57 
Miss Rachel Van Vort....... B 1929 67 
Mrs. Susie D. Scott, Col’d.... A 1929 48 
Kate ©. Watkins, Col’d....... B 1929 56 
Mrs. Emily Powell Cooke, Col’d B 1930 55 
Miss Pansy M. Chadick...... A 1931 46 
Miss Lucy W. Quarles....... A 1931 56 
Mra. Kiva EK. JOmeS....ccccess A 1931 44 
Miss Florence Laughton..... B 1931 59 
Miss Lavinia R. Vaden....... B 1931 66 
Miss Carrie L. Clarke... ...<< B 1933 66 
Miss Lee M. Bppes........... B 1933 65 
Miss Amelia W. Schmidt..... B 1933 56 
Roanoke City 
Miss Emma S. Moser........ A 1920 52 
SZ. FE BIMORRE. 6 ch csccvcccse B 1923 68 
Miss Cora M. Board.......... B 1926 61 
Miss Lucy Addison, Col'd.... B 1927 66 
Miss Berta Alice Johnson.... B 1932 63 
Mrs. Susie T. Oliver, Col’d.... B 1932 66 
Miss Katherine Spencer, Col’d B 1932 59 
Miss Virginia E. Ross, Col’d.. B 1933 63 
South Norfolk 
Arthur Sawyer .....cesccrces B 1931 64 
Staunton City 
Miss Annie Fallon........... B 1912 51 
Miss Annie Mills............. B 1913 59 
Mrs. Ellen H. Surber......... B 1920 62 
Miss Margaret M. Atkinson.. A 1921 55 
Miss Susan S. Martin........ B 1921 59 
Oliver J. Durrett, Col’d...... B 1921 61 
Miss Helen S. Walter........ A 1930 41 
Suffolk City 
Miss Lizzie P. Britt.......... B 1921 64 
Miss Nettie A. Parker........ A 1927 49 
Williamsburg City 
Mrs. M. T. Greenhow, Col’d... B 1917 48 
Mrs. Mary S. Washington, C’d. B 1931 60 
Winchester City 
John H. Quiet, Col’d......... B 1914 58 


Mrs. Lena W. Barnett, Col’d.. B 1928 53 


Quar- 
terly 
Pension 


71.25 
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THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 
NEW LIFE BEGINS 


The union of the Cooperative Education Asso- 
ciation of Virginia with the Virginia Congress 
of Parents and Teachers presages a new day for 
Virginia education, 

Thirty years ago statesmanlike leadership 
created the “Coop.” It has wrought mighty 
works in the service of Virginia’s needs. Under 
its auspices the famous May Campaign of 1905 
began a phenomenal development of schools. 
Out of its example grew other state school aux- 
iliaries, closely affiliated with state departments 
of education and supported by state appropria- 
tions and foundation grants. While these or- 
ganizations were concerned with all community 
problems, their primary activities in practice 
came to center about the school. In recent 
years the expanding parent-teacher organization, 
founded in 1897 solely to promote child welfare 
through cooperation of home and school, reached 
into those states, so that there exists today out- 
side of Virginia hardly a vestige of the former 
auxiliaries, 

The concentration of the National Congress 
upon an educational program and its provision 
of conferences and publications for mutual 
strengthening of state branches and local units 
brought it hundreds of thousands of members. 
The N. E. A. entered into closest cooperation 
with the Congress, its officers heading Congress 
committees and its headquarters housing Con- 
gress officers. The Department of Superin- 
tendence last year acknowledged “with gratitude”’ 
the helpfulness of parent-teacher associations 
and urged upon educators “even closer relation- 
ships with this splendid organization.” 

The new organization can expect, granted pro- 
fessional guidance, such success as that of the 
forty-six other state branches. Teachers inter- 
ested in parent-teacher work may obtain many 
descriptive publications from the Virginia Con- 
gress office (in Galax until the amalgamation), 
from the new association’s permanent office in 
Richmond, or as loans from the Extension Di- 
vision, University, Virginia. 
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Ethan Allen Painter 


By MRS. W. N. BRECKINRIDGE 


County has lost one among the noblest 
gentlemen that has adorned her history; a 
man of large and varied intelligence and of 


| N the death of Ethan Allen Painter, Botetourt 


sterling and unvarying integrity and truth; a 
gentleman in the highest acceptation of that term, 
alike in his feelings, his manner, his words and 
his conventional cul- 
In social life and 
transactions, 
he kept selfishness in 


ture. 
business 


such subordination to 
justice that his prompt- 
ings were rather as the 
judgment of an impar- 
tial and disinterested 
person than of a party 
directly interested. This 
resulted from the de- 
cisions of a naturally 
well organized mind, 
heightened and refined 
by judicious culture. 
He never evaded an 
issue, he never snirked 
a responsibility, at 
carrying this 
splendid virtue to a 
point almost beyond 
the limits of prudence. 
His convictions upon 
all subjects that called 
forth the powers of his 
mind were ever positive but never dogmatic, while 
the expression of his opinion, however decided, 
was always rendered with mildness and consid- 


times 


eration for the opinion of others. There was none 
who could properly be called his enemy; and it 
can truthfully be asserted that while he was posi- 
tive in his friendships he was never malignant in 
his oppositions or dislikes, and never, even to his 
bosom friends, illiberally assailed the motives of 
his fellowman. He was the soul of honor and 
integrity. His word given was never withdrawn 
or broken. No personal dangers, no allurements 
or promptings of personal advantage or prefer- 


Ethan Allen Painter 


ment could induce him to violate a promise. Those 
who knew him trusted him implicitly. He cheer- 
fully and proudly wore scars obtained by fidelity 
to friendship or for a cause espoused. He 
possessed a persistency and perseverance of pur- 
pose which would have attained distinction in any 
vocation selected ; these qualities were further en- 

riched by a gentle na- 

ture and an affectionate 

heart. He was the per- 

sonification of tireless 
and _—_ effort. 
From early youth to 
death, his life was one 
of ceaseless activity. 
This sapped the foun- 
dation of a constitution 


energy 


phenomenal in its ro- 
bustness and strength 
and occasioned his 
early death. Mr. Paint- 
er’s death bears testi- 
mony to his unselfish 
and patriotic devotion 
to public duties regard- 
less of personal conse- 
quences. 

For several years he 
had known he had an 
ailment of dangerous 
character but it did not 
him from dis- 
charging his full share 
He died with 
his armor on, as brave and as worthy a champion 
as ever contended for a cause. He was a leader 
and adviser throughout the county where the peo- 
ple knew him and recognized his worth as a man 
and his ability and patriotism as a public servant. 

He had a deep religious conviction which was 
best known to those intimately acquainted with 
him, This was one of his marked characteristics. 
He had absolute faith in the Christian religion, 
its teachings and its promises for the future. His 
religious reverence, deep conviction and sincerity 
bore testimony of his Christian character. 


deter 


of public duty and responsibility. 





ned ea 
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Do Pupils Know a Good Teacher When They See Him? 


Epitor’s Note: For obvious reasons, the author’s name is omitted. 


S the teacher a personality, or merely a ma- 
chine through which we attempt to transmit 
knowledge to the youth of the land? What 

counts most: method of instruction, preparation, 
or personality ? 

Educators are agreed on the value of prepara- 
tion and personality, but does their agreement go 
beyond the theory stage? In Virginia, is the con- 
ception of the real teacher a theory, or do we find 
the conception present in the practical form? How 
widespread is the feeling among teachers that if 
they know enough and do enough to “get by” they 
have fulfilled their mission as teachers? Is it not 
true that the teaching profession is the field in 
which one can do the most or “get by” with the 
least ? 

But, do teachers “get by”? Do children notice, 
or do they notice and know? When children do 
not see or do not know, to what extent is it a case 
of not missing that which they have never had? 
When the real teacher appears will they not recog- 
nize the fact—though it may not be an entirely 
conscious process? 

The material which follows may throw some 
light on what children see, notice, and know. Facts 
given here were collected in the manner described 
below. 

While studying description in the various classes 
in composition the instructor found that he was 
unable to judge the accuracy of personal descrip- 
tions given by the pupils since the persons de- 
scribed were non existant or unknown to him. It 
was for this reason that the teacher had the chil- 
dren write a description of him, The children were 
asked to attempt to attain a high degree of accuracy 
in their work ; they were assured that the instructor 
would not take offense at anything that resulted 
from such an attempt. 

The outcome was highly satisfactory from the 
composition standpoint, but the papers also pre- 
sented a very interesting and useful analysis of the 
teacher. 

It should be noted that all of the work was 
done in class without previous announcement of 
the assignment. Such a method left no time for 
group consideration, nor did it give a chance for 





the child to work out a formal or set description— 
the work being entirely spontaneous. The in- 
structor made no suggestions as to the points to be 
considered, except to explain that the exercise was 
not to be limited entirely to description of physical 
characteristics, as: blue eyes, brown hair, etc. For 
purely obvious reasons the sections of the papers 
dealing with purely physical characteristics are not 
given here. These sections naturally are very simi- 
lar, but the high degree of correlation in other mat- 
ters is believed to be significant. 

All of the physical description was not entirely 
commonplace, as the following example will show. 


“In walking he has a very gentle, easy or may 
I say fascinating step that displays grace : and this 
step carries or puts his body in the most graceful 
swing.” 

It is also interesting to note that the nature of 
the contact between pupil and teacher seemed to 
influence the child’s writing. For example, the 
homeroom group paid more attention to dress, 
manners, agreeableness, etc. than the other groups. 
The lower classes gave more details and the upper 
classes made keener analyses. 


All classes touched on the vocabulary question 
but the change in expression, as the class rank 
rises, is interesting. The freshman called the 
teacher’s vocabulary ‘‘remarkable, stunning,” etc. 
The sophomores said, “He has a wonderful knowl- 
edge of speech.” The juniors took still another 
slant ; they said, “He is always sure of using the 
right word,” “has those words with which to ex- 
press things effectively,” “is an accomplished con- 
versationalist.” 


One paper from each class is given here to give 
some idea of the length and nature of the work. 


Junior: “The gentleman who is the English 
teacher of this school is a rather tall, slender 
brunette, with a very neat appearance. He is in- 
terested in the things that interest the pupils and 
tries to show them a more serious need of learning. 
The carefree minds of the pupils start working 
whenever he gives a lecture on how serious school 
work reall. is. Not only is he in favor of good 
order and a high standard of learning in this school 
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but he is also interested in the athletics. There isa 
need of more leaders like him in this school.” 

Sophomore: “Our teacher has a dark complex- 
ion, and brown eyes and hair. He is of slender 
stature, and has even features. 

“He has elegant manners and refined speech. 
With his literary ability he makes a successful 
English teacher. 

“His method of teaching makes English most 
interesting as each day the lesson is varied and 
different.” 

Freshman: “What a striking picture he would 
make. He is the possessor of a tall, slender 


stature. A still, quiet natured man at times, but at 
others a regular athlete. 

“He seldom gets irritated with the pupils. This 
teacher is the possessor of a good pair of eyes and 
seldom misses catching anyone, but he is always 
ready to laugh at any time when a joke comes up. 


“Two rows of pearly white teeth show and in- 
vite in friendliness when his thin lips are made 
still thinner by a broad smile. His broad intellec- 
tual forehead and clear cut chin suggest at once a 
man of brains and reserve power. His thin blond 
hair is inclined to curl at the end, but the most 
striking feature about him is the look in the depths 
of his dark eyes.” 

Additional examples follow : 


Freshman: . iS a quiet man but has a re- 
markable sense of humor. . .” “. . . has a sport 
about him which everyone likes, and he is loved 
by everyone. ...” “You are very courteous, have 
a pleasant smile, and have a respect for other peo- 
ple.” “. .. is very friendly everywhere you meet 
him.” “His smiles are very encouraging to every- 
one, and he seems to have a word to say to all 
whom he meets.” “. . . is very polite and whenever 
he meets anyone he speaks.” “. . . . has very nice 
manners.” “. , . is husky and ready to play games.” 
“|. .18 very neat and attractive looking.” “. . . and 
looks neat in his clothes.” 


9 66 


sé 


Sophomore: . sits a very stern looking 
teacher . . . his quick, sharp eyes glance around 
the room to see if anyone is not working.” “His 
stern gray eyes glance over the room and all is 
quiet.” “A tall and handsome young teacher, who 
was very ambitious and active, came into my room 
one day.” “A solemn faced . . . of high culture is 
one of the outstanding professors, .. .” 
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“For some reason or other when Mr. . . . comes 
in the room everybody gets quiet.” “I thought 
from the first that he would be strict from the way 
that he talked.” “He carries out the rules of the 
school and he expects each child to do the same.” 

“,..1s of a high temper but can take a joke very 
well.” “It is hard to make him angry. He takesa 
joke when it is on him.” “Sometimes he gets mad 
but he controls his temper and gets a smile on his 
face.” ““He has a very pleasant disposition.” 

“, .. always speaks to everybody no matter 
very polite in every 
“+e 


where he meets them.” “. . . 
way.” “... has very nice manners.” 
elegant manners and refined speech.” 

“Sometimes we think that he knows everything 
about English, although he may not.” “...hasa 
wonderful knowledge of speech.” “.. . tries to 
help us out in our English.” “...is well educated.” 

Junior: “Into the school walked a gentleman in 
whom all of the pupils seemed interested... .” 
‘““.. some seemed to think that he might be rather 
sissy, but after becoming acquainted with him they 
discovered that he was very pleasant.” ‘He wasa 
young man and gave one the impression that he 
was a rather happy person. His beaming smile 
met everyone who happened to catch his twinkling 
eye.” “His face is bright and intelligent looking.” 
“.. he smiles frequently ; one would suggest that 
he is a jolly good fellow.” “As he got in and 
drove off someone near me said, “There goes a 
good old egg.” 

“He is an accomplished conversationalist and 
the kind that draws the attention of his audience.” 
“.. has those words he tells us about with which 
to express things effectively.” “...is always sure 
of using the right word in everything.” 

“... is one of the most accomplished young men 
in the county.” “His intellect is keen ; he is a man 
that can be depended on to be the leader in a 
crowd.” 

“.. he has quite a masculine face.” “Although 
his intentions may be good he is at times rather 
stern with his pupils.” 

“Our English teacher is a man who is always 
neat, never gets mad with anyone in our class, and 
is always willing to give his help to anyone who 
needs it. He always explains anything you wish 
explained. If you don’t understand a question the 
first time it is explained, he will willingly explain 
it over again.” 








sania 
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Causes for Failures in the Primary Grades 


and Some Remedies 
By R. O. BAGBY, Roanoke 


The following Roanoke teachers have made valuable contributions to this article: 

Janet Rutherford, Morningside School; Juna Saunders, Jamison School; Sallie Stevens, Jamison School; Mrs. 
M. L. Keister, Va. Hgts. School; Elizabeth Young, West End School; Ann Hunter, West End School; Rose Beard, 
West End School; Esther Farrar, West End School; Nannie Burton, West End School; Grace Young, West End 
School; Nell Walters, Wasena School; Irene Foutz, Monroe School; Mrs. E. L. Walters, Norwich School. 

This article is the result of many years of careful study and work with primary children. Other teachers have 
been consulted and have confirmed the statements found here. There are approximately one thousand six-year-old 


children entering the Roanoke schools each year. 


CAUSES FOR FAILURES 

UCH has been said and written about 
M the cost of the high percentage of fail- 

ures in our primary grades. There are 
definite reasons for the large number of primary 
children who fail to make their work. Many of 
these reasons are well known to teachers and 
principals. 

One of the reasons has been the effort to keep 
school costs down by giving the primary teacher 
too many children. Many primary teachers are 
trying to handle forty, fifty, sixty, and some- 
times seventy-five or more children per day. 

A second reason is that many children at the 
age of six are not mature enough mentally to 
start to learn to read. A few children mature 
very slowly. Some six year old children may 
have the mental maturity of a five year old child, 
or less. If the child is not ready for reading 
he should not have reading forced upon him. 

A third reason for failures may be due to the 
personality and training of the primary teacher. 
Because a teacher has a certificate is not suffi- 
cient evidence of her skill and ability as a pri- 
mary teacher. 

A fourth reason could be the selection of mate- 
rials and methods of dealing with the children 
and their work. 

A fifth reason frequently shows up to be a 
physical handicap due to disease, or the after 
effects of disease. 

A sixth cause can be due to the fact that the 
child is not being properly fed, clothed, and cared 
tor. 

A seventh contributing cause is the condition 
of the schoolroom, such as light, heat, desks, and 
ventilation. 

It could well be said also that frequently it 


is a combination of causes, rather than any one 
which has been mentioned. 

Other causes may be listed as follows: 

a. The shortcomings of parents. Putting it 
another way, “The Sins of the Parents.” 

b. Failure to attend school regularly. 

c. Many children on half-day sessions. 

d. Children coming in from other school sys- 
tems, 

e. Failure to provide special classes for special 
cases. 

f. Mentality below par. 

g. Premature promotions. 

h. Parents trying to do the teaching. 

i. Parents too ambitious for the progress of 
the child. 

j. Too little purposeful repetition. 

k. Trying to “cover the course.” 


SOME REMEDIES 

We now want to discuss some of the remedies 
which may help to save money for the taxpayers 
and at the same time be better for the children. 

There is one place in the child’s school career 
where he needs a great deal of individual atten- 
tion and that certainly is in his first year or two 
in school. After that, if properly taught, the 
child should become more and more independ- 
ent. The school system should recognize that 
fact and plan accordingly. Larger enrolments 
could be assigned to upper grade teachers with 
less serious damage to the student. The primary 
child learns much in proportion to time and at- 
tention given him, other things being equal or 
reasonably balanced. 

There does not appear to be any economy in 
assigning more than thirty-five primary children 
per day to one teacher. She must have time to 
study the needs of each child and give attention 
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to him in proportion to those needs. Too many 
primary children per teacher means a bad be- 
ginning for the child and many failures where 
there should be very few, if any. 

The Roanoke teachers have been studying pri- 
mary children to discover causes for failures. 
They have found that the per cent of six year 
old children who are not mature enough mentally 
to begin to read varies by groups and sections 
of the city. Some groups run as high as fifty 
per cent. These children should postpone en- 
trance to school until they are seven years of age, 
unless the school is prepared to give them some 
kindergarten work until they are ready to begin 
to learn to read. 

There are several things to do in order to know 
definitely whether a child is ready at the age 
of six to begin to learn to read. The teacher 
must observe the child and see what kind of re- 
sponse she can get through a variety of stimuli. 
She should give to each six year old group a 
test which has been especially prepared to help 
the teacher discover the readiness to begin read- 
ing. It is not wise to try to give the test to more 
than ten or twelve at one time. 

The Roanoke teachers have been using the De- 
troit First Grade Intelligence Test by Miss Anna 
M. Engel, published by the World Book Com- 
pany. There are some other good tests to dis- 
cover reading-readiness. The Grover-Stone Test, 
published by the Webster Publishing Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.; The Metropolitan Reading Test, by 
Hildreth, Griffith, Orleans, published by World 
Book Co. 

After the teacher gives the test she checks the 
score made by each child against the norm for 
a six year old child which has a reading readi- 
ness. 

There are direction manuals which come with 
the test which make it possible for the classroom 
teacher to give it and interpret the results. 

On the basis of teacher judgment and the re- 
sults of the tests or test, the teacher arrives at 
her decision. If the school must take care of 
all six year old children, which is the general 
practice in Virginia cities, the teacher frequently 
forms three groups. She places those which show 
a maturity of six and a half years or above in 
one group. This is her fast group. They may 
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make one full year in a half year. Some of them 
do. 

Her second group is made up of those show- 
ing a mental maturity of five and a half to six 
and a half, or approximately. Most of the chil- 
dren in this group make a fair showing. A few 
may need to repeat a part or all of the first year’s 
work. The third group not being at all ready to 
start on reading is given something to do that 
suits the maturity of the group. The expectancy 
would be that all of this group would need to 
stay in the first grade two years, some may need 
to stay longer. A few may not need to stay more 
than a year and a half. 

Unless kindergarten work is provided for the 
second and third groups they should wait until 
they are seven years old. Dr. C. E. Myers, of 
the State Department of Education, Richmond, 
Virginia, says that “A child should have a 
mental age of six years and four months before 
starting in reading. If the child waits until he 
is ready he will then move faster. A mental age 
of seven is better for the child.” 

The third reason given for failures is the 
teacher. The primary teacher should be very, 
very carefully selected and trained. She needs 
equally as thorough training as our best physi- 
cians receive. She should be selected with the 
greatest possible care, even before she begins her 
training by our teacher colleges, and given four 
or five years of the best possible training. When 
she begins teaching she should continue to receive 
expert guidance from her principal. She must 
be provided with proper books and materials for 
the use of the children. There is no economy 
in being stingy with teaching tools in the pri- 
mary grades. 

The health program should be constantly im- 
proved before entering school and after, for 
without a good sound healthy child all other fac- 
tors do not amount to very much. 

Mothers must secure proper training in feed- 
ing and clothing children. Even then there will 
be many children which the school and com- 
munity will have to continue to help feed and 
clothe. | 

We have not yet given sufficient attention to 
our schoolrooms on such problems as light, heat, 
cleanliness, and ventilation. The condition of the 
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room has a large influence on the progress which 
the child makes; the teacher must know this and 
constantly work toward maintaining a desirable 
working condition. She can make the room at- 
tractive, homelike, by having pictures, a library, 
flowers, and other interesting things children like. 

The child is not responsible for what his par- 
ents give him as a Birthday Present. However, 
society and his parents are responsible. Sane 
and wholesome instruction to young people on 
the human side of life may show an improve- 
ment on the Birthday Gifts for the children of 
the future. 

Parents and teachers are recognizing the im- 
portance of regular attendance at school and the 
records over a period of years show a great im- 
provement. Teachers are working faithfully to 
improve courses of study which are set up as 
guides for primary teachers. This is quite 
noticeable in the new courses which are coming 
out under the direction of the State Department 
of Education and the city. 

A well balanced school day of at least four 
hours must be provided in the future for primary 
children if we expect them to advance normally 
with their school work. More of their schooling 
should be provided during the summer months 
when school buildings are standing idle. Why 
not have them in use more days in the year? 
There is no economy in leaving them idle. 

There are only a few children who cannot 
learn, but there are many who mature slowly. 
Many children are classed as dumb when they 
are not but are just slow in “ripening.” We must 
discover these children and help them to discover 
themselves. 

Some parents do their children great harm by 
trying to make them appear advanced in school 
work when they are young in comparison with 
other children. Too many parents have an idea 
that their children must outshine all other chil- 
dren in the school. We must be sane and sensi- 
ble and give the child a square deal. He is en- 
titled to it. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Further study of primary children must be con- 
tinued by teachers and parents. The findings at 
present indicate very definitely that it will be 
better for primary children and more economical 
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in expense to the community and State to give 
careful consideration to the following factors: 

1. To limit the number of children to thirty 
or thirty-five for one teacher per day. 

2. To raise the entrance age to seven, which 
is now legal in Virginia, or to require a reading- 
readiness age of six and one-half years. 

3. To select and train teachers more carefully. 

4. To provide the children with suitable learn- 
ing materials. 

5. To provide the teacher with adequate 
teaching materials. 

6. To look carefully to the health needs of 
the children. 








NEW LOW RAIL FARES 


—o0o— 


Every Day — Everywhere On 
The Southern Railway System 


—o0o— 


A reduction in rail fares of such widespread im- 
portance that every one will be interested. 


ONE WAY TICKETS 
1% cents per mile in coaches, 5844% reduction. 


3 cents per mile in sleeping cars, berth or seat 
extra, 16%% reduction. 


ROUND TRIP TICKETS 


4 cents per mile one way distance for the round 
trip, good in all classes of equipment, 15 days 
return limit, 44%% reduction. 


5 cents per mile one way distance for the round 
trip, good in all classes of equipment, 30 days 
return limit, 304% reduction. 


ALSO 


Surcharge on sleeping cars abolished, making re- 
duction of % in cost of Pullman berths. 


These New Low Fares Make Every Day 
Travel Bargain Day 


W. H. Tayloe, General Agent, 
Richmond, Va. Phone 2-4555. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
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Book Review 


Know Your County, New V. P. I. Bulletin prepared by 
W. E. Garnett and A. C. Seymour. 

Is your county going forward or standing still? Is it 
keeping up with its neighbors in the major aspects of its 
life—population growth, agriculture, standards of living, 
health, education, organizations, governmental functions, 
wealth, income and so on? These points and many more 
are presented in numerous graphic maps in Virginia Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station bulletin 291, “Virginia County 
Conditions and Trends of Social Significance” just off the 
press. 

This bulletin, which was prepared by W. E. Garnett, 
rural sociologist, and A. C. Seymour, assistant rural soci- 
ologist, attempts to bring together in readily accessible and 
correlated form, from widely scattered sources, the best 
available data about present conditions in the State along 
many lines. It also traces trends over a long period. 

The bulletin was prepared primarily for public service 
agencies and local organization leaders having the respon- 
sibility for community and county development programs. 
It furnishes the basis for the beginnings of planned de- 
velopment on a local scale. At the end of each section are 
a number of challenging questions for the use of discussion 
groups. The whole bulletin in fact is a challenge to all for- 
ward looking citizens. 

As long as the supply lasts this bulletin can be had free 
of cost from Dr. A. W. Drinkard, director of Virginia 


Agricultural Experiment Station, Blacksburg, Virginia, or 
Dr. W. E. Garnett, rural sociologist. Public school au- 
thorities have already requested 4,000 copies for class use in 
the public schools. 





VIRGINIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
ELECTS NEW OFFICERS 


At the annual meeting of the Virginia Library Associa- 
tion, held in Richmond recently, officers for 1934 were 
elected as follows: 

President, C. W. Dickinson, Jr., Director, Libraries and 
Textbooks, State Board of Education, Richmond. 

First Vice President, Miss J. M. Campbell, Librarian, 
Jones Memorial Library, Lynchburg. 

Second Vice President, Ralph M. Brown, Librarian, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Mary Louise Dinwiddie, 


Assistant Librarian of University of Virginia. 


VIRGINIA = | 


ENGRAVING CO.: 
ARTISTS —(— DESIGNERS 


LINE AND HALFTONE PRINTING PLATES 5 
101 GOVERNOR a ST RICHMOND. VA. PHONE 2- “0776 iy 














Virginia Teachers are enthusiastic about 


TRESSLER’S 


ENGLISH IN ACTION ~~ 


“I consider Tressler’s English in Action far superior to any series of its kind I have 
found. I have been particularly impressed with the logical arrangement of your ma- 
terial throughout the entire four-year course. The explanations are made in a very 
concise manner and the exercises are splendid. 


compiled.” 


that I’ve ever seen.” 






COMPANY 
Girly 
sauce 











“I am perfectly delighted with the two books English in Action by Tressler. 
I consider them the best books for the teaching of grammar and composition 


Teachers in all other sections of the country are continually sending 
us equally enthusiastic comments. 


TRESSLER’S ENGLISH IN ACTION 
In two or four volumes. 
school course. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
180 Varick Street, New York City —~ 


I think the series is certainly well 


A complete high- 
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To the Parents of American School Children 


What are the people of America doing to their schools? Our children in 
school, 28,000,000 of them, are feeling, as you and I, the effect of the depression. 
They are bound to feel the press of poverty and the strain of worry and fear 
so prevalent in their homes. 

This is bad enough—especially in a land whose great resources make it 
unnecessary. But something worse than this is happening to our children! 
It is this. The children of America today are not getting a New Deal—they 
are getting a raw deal. All over this country they are being made to pay for 
the mistakes our generation has made. 


Self-seeking politicians, harassed by the voters for economy, are cutting 
to the bone appropriations for schools, while other governmental costs, waste, 
inefficiency and graft continue. Retrench on the education of America’s chil- 
dren? Surely—if it is necessary—but not until every crooked politician’s tin 
box is emptied of its stolen treasure; every useless office holder is deprived of 
his sinecure; every inefficient and wasteful expenditure of public funds is done 
away with. 


Do you, the parents of America’s children, think for one minute that those 
who fatten at the public trough are going to let school teachers and children 
stand in their way? Do you imagine for an instant that certain great com- 
mercial interests are going to jeopardize their selfish aims that children may be 
served? Do you parents realize the powerful forces that are at work in your 
community, your state, the nation, to make your children pay the price of 
mismanagement, inefficiency, graft and selfish greed? 


If that individual boy and girl who belongs to you were threatened with 
personal harm, you would move fast enough, every one of you. I’m trying to 
tell you that all the children of America are in danger. 


A nation that can make superhuman efforts to arrive at just agreements 
for the manufacture of everything from tractors to toothpicks surely owes it 
to civilization to arrive at a just and equitable Code for Children. If it is good 
public policy for the N. R. A. to guarantee a living wage for all American work- 
ers, is it not equally good policy for the Federal Government to guarantee 
education for all American children? 


If it is good policy for the Federal Government to appropriate three billions 
of dollars for building other public works, is it not equally good policy for the 
Federal Government to appropriate one billion dollars for building an educated 
citizenry? Surely the education of its children is America’s greatest public 
work 

The Government’s own figures, issued by its Office of Education at Wash 
ington, reveal that on January 1st of this year nine and one-half million Ameri- 
can school children were without adequate educational facilities. Only appro- 
priations from the Federal Government can save thousands of our schools. 
The N. R. A. has no greater responsibility than that which it owes to America’s 
children 


Radio Address by Rollo G. Reynolds, Horace \lann School, New York, N. Y. 
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Common Sense in Edueation 


Here is what a mother expects the schools to do for her son. 


‘“T wish the public school to build these things in my son: 

“First: Straight thinking. He must face facts as they are, 
must not warp nor contort them to his own advantage. Teach 
him to pursue a course of thinking to the most logical conclusion 
possible for him. Teach him that it is cowardly to abandon a 
thread of reasoning because it runs afoul of his preconceived 
conviciions—cowardly to evade or to omit the truth that threatens 
his own ends or desires. 

‘Second: Open his eyes to beauty. Lead him to ‘see’ a well 
turned thought, a beautiful painting; to feel exquisite harmonies— 
encourage him to prize spiritual values. 


“Third: He must respect the abilities—consider the rights of 


others. (The world seems alarmingly short of stock in these 
two commodities.) Teach him that there are no superiorities 
save of merit, service, achievement. I would have him know 


that there is mo superiority so despicable as that which grinds 
down the defenseless. 

“Fourth: [| want my son informed. Make accessible to him 
all that history offers of man’s strivings and the outcome of these 
efforts that he may have some guides toward formulating his 
own lines of action. Teach him to find o things for himself, 
and show him where information may be found. 

“Fifth: Guide but do not coerce him in his search to discover 
that task which will make him happiest in the executing. When 
he has found this thing which he likes best to do set him in the 
way of learning to do it well. 

‘To the public school I send this son of mine while he is young, 
fresh, plastic. Let it start him on the ways of thinking, feeling, 
learning, doing, and I shall feel that it has accomplished gloriously 
its mission of helping my son live to his fullest the life which 


nature through me has given him. 


Radio Address by Rollo G. Reynolds, Horace Mann School, 
Vew York, N. Y. 
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